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An Account of BRANDENBURGH House, in Middlefex, the Seat of his 
Serene Highnefi the Margrave of Anfpach: [With a View of that 


elegant Manfion. 


Pp RanpEnBuURGH House, a ce- 
ND jebrated villa, feated on the 
‘Vhames, at Hammerfmith *, in Mid- 
dlefex, was originally erected about 
the beginning of the reign of Charles 
1, by fir Nicholas Crifpe, bart. a 
famous merchant, warrior, and roy- 
alt, who is faid to have been the firft 
tnventor of the art of making bricks 
as now prattifed, and to have built 
this manfion with thofe materials, at 
the expence of near twenty-three 
thoufand pounds. Itafterward became 
the property of prince Rupert, who 
gave it to his beautiful miftrefs, Mar- 
garet Hughes, 2 much-admired attrefs 
in the reign of Charles II. From her 
it pafied through feveral hands, till 
the year 1748, when it was purchafed 
by George Bubb Dodington, after- 
ward lord Melcombe Regis, who re- 
paired and modernized the houfe, 
giving it the name of La Trappe, 
from the celebrated monaftery of that 
name in France. He likewife built a 
magnificent gallery for ftatues and 
antiques: the floor was inlaid with 
various marbles, and the door-cafe 
fapported by two columns, richly or- 
namented with lapis lazuli. In the 
gardens he erected an obelifk to the 
memory of his lady, which Thomas 
Wyndham, efq. (to whom his lord- 
fhip left this eftate) removed, and it 
was placed in the earl of Ailefbury’s 
park, at Tottenham, in Wilthire, in 
commemoration of his majefty’s happy 
recoveryin 1789. This eftate has been 
fince the property of Mrs. Sturt, and 
was purchafed, in 3792, for eight 
thoufand five hundred pounds, by the 
Margrave of Anfpach, who having 
abdicated his dominions, m favour of 
the laft king of Pruflia, receives for a 
princely revenue in confideration of 
this facrifice. His ferene highnefs 


married Elifabeth dowager lady Cras 
ven, and fifter of the earl of Berkcley. 
The Margravine’s tafte is confpicuous 
in the improvements and decorations 
of the houfe, which are both elegant 
and magnificent. The ftate drawing- 
room, which is thirty-eight feet by 
twenty-three, and thirty feet in height, 
is fitted up with white fatin, and has 
a broad border of Pruffian blue in a 
gilt frame. At the upper end is a 
chair of itate, over which is placed a 
picture of the late Frederic the Great, 
king of Pruffia, the Margrave’s un- 
cle; the whole covered with a ca- 
nopy, which is decorated with a very 
elegant and rich cornice. The ceiling 
of this room was painted for lord . 
Melcombe, by whom alfo the very 
coilly chimney-piece, reprefenting, in 
white marble, the marriage of the 
Thames and Ifis, was put up. The 
anti-chamber contains feveral good 
pictures, and fome very beautiful 
pieces of needle-work, being copies 
of paintings by the o'd matters, 
wrought in worfteads, by the Mar- 
gravine herfelf, in which the jpirit 
and charaéter of the originals ar. ad- 
mirably preferved. Under the cor- 
nice of this room hangs a deep border 
of point lace, with which the curtains 
are alfo decorated. The gallery, 
which is thirty feet high, twenty in 
width, and eighty-two in length, re- 
mains‘in the fame ftate as left by lord 
Melcombe, except that the marble 
pavement is removed, and the ftair- 
cafe, where the columns ftood, in the 
room of the latter, is a chimneypiece. 
The ceiling of the gallery is of mo- 
faic-work, ornamented with rofes. 
Two new ftaircafes of ftone have been 
built, and a chapel has been made on 
the fite of the old ftaircafe, the walls 
of which were painted with feripture 


* This houfe, although it adjoins to, and is generally eficemed a part of Hammes 
faith, is atually in the Fulham divifion of the parifh of Fulham, 
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fubje&s. In the hall, on the ground 
floor, are the following verfes, written 
by lord Melcombe, and placed under 
a bult of Comus : 


While rofy wreaths the goblet deck, 
‘Thus Comus fpake, or feem’d to fpeak : 
* This place, for focial hours defign’d, 
May care and bufinefs never find. 
Come every mufe without reftraint, 
Let genius prompt, and fancy paint : 
Let mirth and wit, with friendly tlrife, 
Chafe the dull gloom that faddens lite : 
‘True wit, that firm to virtue’s caute, 
Refpects religion and the laws ; 

True mirth, that cheerfulnefs fupplies, 
‘To modeit ears and decent eyes ; 

Let thele indulge their liveliett fallies, 
Both feorn the canker'd help of malice, 
‘True to their country and their friend, 
Both {corn to flatter or offend.” 


Adjoining to the hall is a library, 
which opens into the confervatory : 
and, on the oppofite fide, is a writ- 
ing-clofet, where are fome good ca- 
binet pictures, particularly a fine head, 
by Fragonard. 

Near the water fide is a {mall thea- 
tre, where the Margravine occafion- 
ally entertains her friends with dra- 
matic exhibitions, and fometimes gra- 
tifies them by exerting her talents, 
both as a writer and performer, for 
their amufement. This theatre is 
connected with the dwelling-houfe, by 
a confervatory of one hundred and 
fifty feet in length. It is of a curvi- 
linear form, and occupies the fite of 3 
colonnade, 


THE HERMIT, 
{ From ¢ The Four Ages,’ &¢. by William Jackfon, of Exeter. ] 


W or long fince a gentleman, 
4‘ whofe real name I fhall difguife 
under that of Adraitus, took it into 
his head to give up, or rather to fhun 
fociety, and retire to a poor cottage, 
which may ftill be found between 
Brecknock and the neighbouring 
mountain called the Beacon. The 
place, though lonely, was not feclud- 
ed from obfervation—befides, he was 
obliged to attend the market at Breck- 
nock for neceffaries, fo that it was 
well known fuch a perfon was there, 
and lived by himfelf. It is true, that 
once a day a middle-aged woman 


called at the heufe to clean it, which. 


when fhe had done, fhe departed ; 
and now and then a perfon going by 
would afk if he wanted any thing from 
the town—with thefe exceptions, he 
sight be faid to live abfolutely alone. 
A\cquaintance he had none, although 
he cheerfully joined in fuch conver{a- 
tion as chance threw in his way. If 
the weather was unfavourable, he ftaid 
at home—when it was fine, he ex- 
plored the vales, or afcendgd the 
mountains of the beautiful country he 
he had chofen for his rejidence. As 
his pace was fometimes flow and fo- 
lemn, and at other times quick and 


impetuous, his air was not like one of 
this world, efpecially as he would at 
times paufe to look at fome trifling 
object, and feem to obferve a great 
deal where the common eye could fee 
nothing, Thefe, and other circum- 
ftances, occafioned Adraftus to be 
confidered as a peculiar character, 
and, though always mentioned as a 
whimfical being, yet, as no one found 
he did any harm, he was left to pur- 
fue his vagaries in peace. Almoft the 
greateft favour the world has to beftow ! 

One fummer- morning, carrying his 
Gay’s provifion in his pocket, he 
afcended the Beacon, and feated him- 
felf on the edge of that rapid detcent 
which overlooks the vale of the Uike. 
He was alone, it is true, but the fur- 
rounding objects furnifhed fuch a 
quick fycceflion of ideas, that before 
he could half finifh one fubjeé, ano- 
ther prefented iifelf for confideration, 
and altogether produced that agreea- 
ble tumult of the mind which is fup- 
pofed to be found only in fociety. 
The keen air of the place reminding 


him of his dinner, he drew forth his, 


cold mutton and bread, unconicious 
of being obferved, and was eating 
with a f{enfation of pleafure unknown 
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avhere it is endeavoured to be excited 
ta great expence. 

. ‘ Ceapele so wafhed it down with 
a glafs of punch,’ faid a gentleman 
behind him, who made one of a large 
party of both fexes, that had_ come 
from Brecon to fpend a day on the 
mountain—‘ Very willingly, fir,’ re- 
plied Adraftus, who was too collected 
and firm in himfelf to be alarmed at 
an unexpecied addrefs. He arofe 
from the turf, and joined the com- 
pany, who were mixing their fhrub 
from the adjoining natural bafin of 
purett water. 

‘ Pray fir,’ fays the ttranger, can 
you poilibly account for this {pring 
on the top of a mountain? or for that 
round bafin that is down in yonder 
hollow, which they tell me is unfa- 
thomable ?’ « Perhaps,’ replied Adraf- 
tus, ‘I might give a fatisfaciory anf- 
wer to your queftion, but it would be 
encroaching too much upon the fub- 
jects of general converfation.’ * It 
was the very fubject which engaged 
our attention,’ replied the other, ‘ and 
the fhorteft way of introducing a new 


one would be to difpatch this.’ * The - 


{pring,’ faid Adraftus, * may poflibly 
be fupplied by the vapours which moft 
commonly reit on the mountain head, 
or it may afcend from below like wa- 
ter through fand—perhaps both 
caufes are combined—the circum- 
Rance is common, and we need not 
recur to any extraordinary principle.’ 
The ladies were liftening to the 
mountain-philofopher with great at- 
tention; when the guide whifpered 
who it was they had accidentally met, 
and gave all the traits of his character 
the thort time afforded. The con- 
verfation now had more of the com- 
pany to join in it—* The water is de- 
licious,’ fays a lady, ‘ and makes ad- 
mirable punch,’ faid a gentleman— 
* But, there is the punch-bow/ be- 
low,’ faid another, pointing down to 
the Jake—* That bowl,’ pleafantly re- 
plied Adraftus, * was once as full of 
fire as it is now of water’—here he 
Was interrupted by a general inter- 
jection of {urprife—he continued— 


83 
€ This mountain was once a volcano ; 
that round bafin is the crater—it bears 
a general refemblance to twenty other 
mountains in Wales, all which have 
their craters ; now become {mall cir- 
cular Jakes of a vait depth.’ 

This language was by no means une 
derftood by the company, who knew 
more of punch-bowls than craters, 
and poor Adraftus was confidered as 
alittle cracked, by all, but the per- 
fon to whom the guide had defcribed 
him, who very oddly conceived an 
idea, which afterward produced a re- 
folution we fhall again have an occa- 
fion to mention. 

When the ham, cold beef, and 
chicken-pye were eaten, and the punch 


-drank; the company having finifhed 


their bufinefs, bade adieu to Adraitus, 
and departed. He traced them down 
the different ftages of the mountain, 
remarking the diminution of objects 
by diftance, and their increafing faint- 
nefs by aerial perfpective. After 
waiting to fee the full-moon in oppofi- 
tion to the fetting fun, he alfo de- 
fcended ; and with his ufual occupa- 
tion of mind came home—but the 
moon furveyed through his telefcope 
robbed him of fome hours repofe. 

As the company proceeded to Bre- 
con, the guide acquainted them more 
at large with all he knew, and all he 
had heard of Adraftus: and although 
a great part of the latter was untrue, 
yet that perfon mentioned above, and 
whom we will call Crito, who was 


one of thofe characters that fancy 


themfelves geniufes—that they have 
talte, and prefume to be critics in the 
arts—* moft ignorant of what they’re 
moft affured’—who never felt any real 
pleafure in his life, though he was 
ever in fearch of it—This perfon re- 
marking the occupation of mind and 
cheerful air of Adraftus, conceived 
that retirement was the only plan for 
enjoyment, and determined alfo to re- 
tire—which accordingly not Jong af- 
ter he did, choofing for his retreat a 
folitary place among the lakes in 
Cumberland. Finding himfelf in a 
few minutes, very ftupid; and in a 
Lz 
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few hours, the moft miferable of mor- 
tals, and conceiving fome difpleafure 
againit Adraftus, by whofe example 
he had been mifled; he very pru- 
dently determined to refurne his 
former mode of life, Lut in his way 
back to call on Adraftus. Being at 
Brecon directed to his cottage, they 
had the following converfation— 

C. The laft time we met on that 
mountain—do you recolleét me, fir? 

i. I dare fay 1 fhall foon—an ac- 
quaintance begun on a mountain, with 
me is,a facred thing—it is not like an 
introduction at a formal vifit. 

C. I fee that you Have fill that 
cheerfulnefs which led me firit to ima- 
gine it was your retirement that pro- 
duced fuch happy effects—in confe- 
quence, I alfo retired—with much 
difficulty I held out one day ; and on 
the next, if I had not left my difmal 
folitary cell 1 muft have fent to the 
next town for a cordor a piltol.— You 
fairly took me in. : 

A. Admirable! a perfon like you 
acquainted with the world (for fo I 
fuppofe) muft often have heard that 
there is no trufting to appearances— 
perhaps I am a cheat—but I will not 
deceive you—I really am as I appear 
—your miltake was in thinking that 
you and | are beings of the fame clais 
—What fays the poet? ‘ Man differs 
more from man, than man from 
beatt.’ 

C. This is certain, that J find no 
pleafure in folitude, you do. 

A. You again miftake—folitude is 
to me the mott dreadful of all ideas— 
for which reafon ] am never alone. 

C. ‘Then J was’ mifinformed— 

4. I confefs, appearances are a- 
gainit me, but, to quote another 
poet— 
© And this my life, exempt from public 

haunt, 
-Finds tongues in trees, books in the run- 
~ ning brooks, 
Ssrmons in ftoncs, and geod in every 
thing.” 
Whatever | fee and hear is to me a 
jubjcct of amufement, dejight, or in- 
Hsudtion ; which perhaps is more than 
2 


cd 


I fhould receive if I fought either from 
what is called fociety. The works of 
nature, confidered by themfelves, are 
a perpetual fource of entertainment 
to a mind in the habit of obfervation— 
to a cultivated mind, great pleafure 
arifes, from calling up remembrance 
of paffages in poets, which apply to 
the objects before you; and when we 
are reading thefe paffages, in referring 
them to the object or circumftance 
which firft infpired them. The fame 
mutual reference applies to painting, 
We trace in nature the fcenes which 
fired the imagination of Salvator, 
Pouffin, or Ruyfdael ; and the pic- 
tures themfelves remind us of that af- 
femblage of objects to which we owe 
thofe divine exertions of genius. 
Where thefe fail, not an infeéa, or 
even flone, but may be confidcred as 
a fubject of difquifition in natural hil. 
tory or philofophy.—Do you call this 
folitude ? Am I not always in good 
company ? 

C. You have a particular tun— 
all this is nothing to »#e—but fuppofe 
the weather be unfavourable, and you 
cannot go out? 

4. Look on thefe thelves—they 
contain about fifty volumes of the 
choiceit Englifh, French, and Italian 
authors. In that port-folio are fome 


drawings of the beft artiits—and fee ° 


—there is a pile of mufic-books, and 
an excellent piano-forte.—Is this foli- 
tude ? 

C. I have no relith for reading, 
painting, or mufic—that is, in your 
way. 1 like a newfpaper at my break- 
faft—pidiures are delightful at the ex- 
hibition, when the room is full of 
company ; and if I with for mufic | 
go to the opera, and there too the 
company is my chief inducement—]I 
am not particular—all people of tafle 
agree with me, and fo does an old 
verfe-maker : 
© Let bear or elephant be e‘er fo white, 
The people, ture the people, are the fight." 

A. But, with thefe ideas in your 
head, how could you think of liv- 
ing by yourfelf? If it will not pu- 
nith you too mych, permit me to read 
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yoti a few thovights on retirement, 
which I committed to paper the laft 
wet day—fome pafiages are not inap- 
plicable to yourfelf, although the fub- 
ject be on the propziety of retirement 
for perfons advanced in life, which 
certainly is not your cafe—Have I 
your permiffion ? 

C. You will oblige me. 

A. There is not a great deal of it 
—(reading) The idea of young per- 
fons retiring from the world is tco ab- 
{urd to be made a queftion ; but there 
are {trong reafons for the retirement 
of old perfons; and, indeed, there 
are powerful arguments againit it. 

Thofe who believe a preparation for 
death to be neceflary, and think it of 
confequence to keep their thoughts 
undifturbed by the affairs of the world, 
dhould have nothing to interrupt their 
meditations. 

If we have lived a bufy life, and 
enjoyed a reputation for brilliant parts 
or perfonal accomplithments ; the con- 
fcioufnefs of thofe faculties decaying 
may mortify our confequence, and be 
a perpetual fource of difguit if we ftill 
continue to mix with the world. 

Although the body muft droop and 
fade, yet, if the mind enjoy its prif- 


“tine vigour, retirement prévents oc- 


cafions of expofing the decay of our 
perfonal faculties, and affords oppor- 
tunities of enjoying mental pleatures, 
perhaps ina fuperior degree ; as from 
experience we may have learnt to 
make a proper eltimate of ourfelves, 
of men, and their cpinions: and 
knowing that thefe enjoyments are all 
that we have left, we value them as 
fole poffeffions. 


THE G 


Retirement alfo puts in our power 
what remains of life, undifturbed, and 
unbroken by the interruptions of thofe, 
who, having no parfuit nor employ- 
ment of their own, feem {ent into wie 
world ‘to take us from’ ourfelves’— 
thefe reafons apply folely to perfons 
who have fomething to engage their 
thoughts and attention, and can derive 
entertainment and enjoyment from 
their own proper fources. 

C. Meaning yourfelf. 

A. But for ihofe of a contrary de« 
{cription, retirement is altogether ime 
proper. 

C. Meaning ze. 

4. Such people fhould ffill continue 
their world!y purfuits and employ 
ments; as they are, from habit, and 
want of mental occupations, incapable 
of any other. Let the tradefman 
then, whofe life has been long im the 
fame courfe of employment, ftill pur- 
fue his bufinefs, although his fortune 
be far fuperior to his wants and ex- 
pences—retirement to him is mifery. 

C. Right, right— 

A. Thofe who have fpent their 
youth in diffipation are contirained to 
perfift in the fame courfe, or to do 
nothing—the moft cifagreeable ftate 
of all others. From this confidera- 
tion J am much more inclined to pity, 
than to blame, perfons of the other 
fex, who to avoid vacancy, ftill con- 
tinue to haunt places of gay refort, 
‘and though they cannot play, o’er- 
look the cards.’ Retirement then, is 
only for thofe who find in them/elues 
amufement, employment, or happi-e 
nefs.—And thus ends my fermon. 

C. And my vifit—adieu ! 


HOST. 


[ From the Same. } 


C. was fhrewdly remarked by Vol- 
taire, that the carly flages of fo- 
ciety are the times for prodigies— 
Scotland was not civilized when Mac- 
beth met the Witches ; nor was Rome, 
When Curtius leaped into the gulph. 
People of weak intellects, have, at 


all times, believed in apparitions. It 
is unneceflary now to fay, that ftories 
of Ghofts are miftaxes or impofitions, 
and that they might always be de- 
tected, if people had ingenuity to dif- 
cover the trick, or courage enough ta 
fearch out the caufe of their fright. 








= 








In all velations of this kind there is 
manifelily an endeavour to,make the 
event as fupernatural, wonderful, and 
as well-atteited as pofible, to prevent 
the fulpicion of trick, and to cut off 
all objections which might be made to 
ats credibility. I am about to com- 
ply with the eQablifhed cuitom, and 
thall relate a ftory of a Gioit, which, 
3 wil! be boid to fay, has the Rrongeit 
circumftances of the wonderful, the 
fupernatural, and the well-atteited, 
of any upon record. The ftory, as 
yet, only lives in tradition, bat it is 
much too gocd to be lolt. 

At a town in the weft of England 
was held a club of twenty-four peo- 
ple, which ailembled once a weck to 
drink punch, fmeke tobacco, and talk 
politics. Like Rubens’ academy at 
«Antwerp, each member had his pe- 
culiar chair, and the prefident’s was 
more exalted than the reft. One of 
the members had been in a dying 
fiate for fome time ; of courfe, his 
chair, while he was abfent, remained 
vacant. 

‘The clab being met on their ufual 
night, enquiries were naturally made 
after their affociate. .As he lived in 
the adjoining houfe, a particular friend 
went himéelf to enquire for him, and 
returned with the difmal tidings that 
he could not poffibly furvive the night. 
‘This threw a gloom on the company, 
and all efforts to tarn the converfa- 
tion from the fad fubjeét before them 
were ineffeCiual. 

About midnight, (the time, by 
long prefeription, appropriated for 
the walking of fpectres) the door 


pened—and the form, in white, of 


the dying, or rather of the dead man, 
walked into the room, and tock his 
feat in the accuttomed chair—there 
he remained in filence, and in filence 
was he gazed at. ‘he apparition 
continued a fufficient tiine in the chair 
to affure all prefent of the reality of 
the vifion; at length, he arofe and 
{talked toward the door, which he 
opened, as if living—went out, and 
then fhut the door afier him. — 


After a long pauie, fome one at 
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laft had the refojution to fay, if only 
oe Of us had {een this, he would not 
have been believed, but it is impofi- 
ble that fo many perfons can be de- 
ceived.’ 

The company, by degrees, reco- 
vered their fpeech; and the whole 
converfation, as may be imagined, 
was upon the dreadful object which 
had engaged their attention, ‘They 
broke up, and went home. 

In the morning, enquiry was made 
after their fick friend—it was an{wer- 
ed by an account of his death, which 
happened nearly at the time of his 
appearing in the club. There could 
be little doubt before, but now no- 
thing could be more certain than the 
reality of the apparition, which had 
been feen by fo many perions toge- 
ther. 

It is needlefs to fay, that fuch a 
ftory fpread over the country, and 
found credit even from infidels: for 
in this cafe, all reafoning became {u- 
perfluous, when oppofed to a plain 
fact attefted by three and twenty wit- 
nefles. To aifert the doctriue of the 
fixed laws of nature was ridiculous, 
when there were fo many pcople of 
credit to prove that they might be un- 
fixed. 

Years rolled on—the ftory ceafed 
to engage attention, and it was for- 
gotten, unlefs when occafiouaily pro- 
duced to filence an unbelicver. * 

One of the club was an apothecary. 
In the courfe of his practice be was 
called to an old woman, whofe pro- 
feffion was attending on fick perions. 
She told him, that fhe could leave the 
world with a quiet confcience but for 
one thing which lay on her mind— 
‘Do you not remember Mr. * * * 
whofe Ghott has been fo much talked 
of? Twashis nurfe. The night he 
died i left the room for fometuing I 
wanted—I am fure I had not been ab- 
fent long; but at my return I found 
the bed without my patient. He was 
delirious, and I feared that he had 
thrown himfelf out of the window. 
I was fo frighted that J had no power 
no fiir; but after fome time, to my 
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ereat aftonifhment, he entered the 
room fhivering, and his teeth chat- 
ter ing—Jaid down on the bed, and 
died. Confidering myfelf as the 
caute of his death, I kept this a fe- 
cret, for fear of what might be done 
tome. Though I could contradi&t 
all the ftory of the Ghott, I dared not 


An Account of 3 the 


to doit. I knew oy’ what had hap- 
pened that it was Se bimf lf who had 
been in the club-re room "(perhaps re- 
collecting that it was the night of 
meeting) but I hope God, and the 
poor gentleman’s friends will forgive 
me, and 1 fhall die contented !” 


Manners, Customs, Dress, and DIVERSIONS 


of the PoRTUGUESE. 


[From * A General View of the State of Portugal,’ 


N defcribing the manners and cuf- 
toms of the Portuguefe, moit tra- 
yellers make a diftinction between the 
northern and fouthern provinces. ‘The 
former are reputed induftrious, can- 
did, and adventurous; the latter are 
more civil, but lefs fincere 3 more dif 
fimulating, and averfe from labour. 
All ranks are nice obfervers of cere- 
monies: in dealing with a merchant 
or tradefman, fome years 2go, it 
‘ould have been lefs dangerous to fail 
in payment of a debt than a point of 
étiquitte, This oftentation, however, 
is much worn off at prefent, by their 
communication with the northern na- 
tions, W hom, in Oppofition to every 
difference in religious fentiments, they 
elleem and imitate. 

The manners and cuftoms of the 
jews and Moors, which had taken 
deep root in the country, are not yet 
eradicated ; many veitiges are itill 
difcernible, particularly among the 
whabitants of the interior provinces, 
who have little or no intercourfe with 
ftrangers. The defcendants of the 
latter are very numerous; they are 
ditinguithed by the round face, re- 


gular features, fwarthy complexion, 
black hair, and ap ing eyes. From 
thefe people are derived the bull- 


teatts, and the cuftom of fitting crofs- 
legged on cufhions. The jealouly of 
hi : Portuguele too may be traced to 
the f fame fource. The penfive folitary 
manners of the Jews, their love of 
<nions, garlic, and plamtive mufc, 
4.1! obtain in a few villages. 


dt is remarked by all the valeeudi- 


. 


by James Murphy. ] 


narians who have reforted thither of 
late years, that the people in general 
are averie from fociety ; which fome, 
not thoroughly acquainted with the 
national charafler, have crroncouily 
attributed to an antipathy to itrangers. 
Whatever fociety exilts among the 
natives of Lifbon, is chiefly confined 
to the nobility; between whom and 
the other claffes, policy, or cuitom, 

r a miitaken idea of true honour, has 
drawn a line of feparation. ‘Vhere 
are fome, however, who difdain to be 
circumicribed by fuch narrow bounds, 


and are no itrangers to the fice exer-. 


cite of hofpitality. On all pubtic oc 
cafions, either at home or abroad, the 
nobility affect a difplay of pomp, 
mixed with gravity; and hence they 
are reputed vain, prefumptuous, and 
proud, which gave occaiion to Gra~ 
tian to —— 
e ferian fa THs fess 

+ won fui efiin fi mafes. 

Fiow illuitrious would they be, 

Tf bloated not with vanity. 


But the learned Fe'jé has obferved,, 
that ‘all this pompoutnels is merely 
the refult of a fprightly imagination, 
The urbanity and politeneiS with 
which they treat every perfon, are in- 
compatible with that haughty and 
imperious arrogance attributed to 
them. ‘They are valuable friends to 
fuch as folicit their patronage, and 
have been always eftcemed for atts of 
benevolence.? * For my part,’ fays 
Guevara, in one of his epiitles, «1 
think the Portuguede nobility are caus 
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tious in their actions, and pointed in 
their words.’ 

Among the middling and fubordi- 
nate ranks, the females efpecially, 
there is very little intercourfe, except 
fortuitous meetings in the churches 
and ftreets. Every clafs of tradefinen 
has a diftiné oratory, fupported by 
the voluntary contributions of their 
fociety ; here they aflemble every 
evening, before fupper, to chaunt 
vefpers. They rarely vifir each o- 
ther’s houfes but on particular occa- 
fions, as weddings and chriltenings ; 
and then they entertain very fumptu- 
oufly, or rather fatiate with profu- 
dion. 

Jealoufy, and an innate difpofition 
to fecrecy, are afligned as the chef 
caufes of this feparation. ‘They hold 
Has a maxim, that he who talks leaft 
thinks beft; and that the molt perfect 
man is not he who has me% good 
qualities, but feweft bad ones. Pride 
might alfo operate, as they wih 
to fhow their apartments, no more 
than their wives and daughters, uu- 
leis they be arrayed in their beit at- 
ture. 

Yet, however we may regret the 
many innocent enjoyments of which 
the females are thus deprived, their 
feclufion is productive of much do- 
meftic felicity. Their bland and 
fimple manners are not liable to be 
corrupted, nor their attachments diili- 
pated by an extenfive communication 
with the world. The fond hufband, 
thus folaced, is happy, fupremely 

appy in the fociety of ‘a virtuous 
partner, whofe fole affe&tion is con- 
centered within the narrow circle of 
her family. ‘ 

As to their perfons in general, the 
women are rather below than above 
the middle flature, but graceful and 
beautiful. No females are lefs ftu- 
dious of enhancing their attractions 
by artificial me-ns, or counterfeiting, 
by paltry arts, the charms that nature 
has withheld. To the moft regular 
features, they add a {prightly difpo- 
dition and captivating carriage. ‘The 
yound face, and full red form, are 

1 


more efteemed in this country, than 
the long tapering vilage and thin de- 
licate frame. 

The females ufually fit upon cufh- 
ions; which among the better fort, 
are of crimfon velvet. One of their 
Principal emoloyments is {pinning 
flax, for which they ftill ufe the {pin- 
die and dittaff. The women of the 
province of Minho are fo celebrated 
for this brancu of indufry, that for- 
merly it was cuitomary to conduét the 
bride td the houfe of her fpoufe, pre- 
ceded by a youth carrying a {pinning 
apparatus. Inthe houfes of the moit 
refpectable merchants, traders, ‘and 
farmers, the female part of the fami- 
ly diidain not to occupy their ume in 
this manner. Accomplifhments, fuch 
as people of very humble circumflan- 
ces in England commonly beftow on 
their daughters, as dancing, mufic, 
drawing, and languages, are unknown 
here ; even among ladies of the firit 


. rank, 


Cottons, miuflins, and coloured 
filks, they very rarely wear. A kind 
of black garment called mantilba, o- 
ver a petticcat of the fame colour, 
both of woollen cloth or filk, but of- 
tener of the former, is the ufual drefs, 
except in Lifbon, where the women 
wear black filk mantes ; akind of gar- 
ment that covers the head and upper 
part of the bedy. Cloaks and petti- 
coats of divers colours, made of wool- 
Jen cloth, fringed with gold lace or 
ribands, are worn by the inferior 
ranks. The country-women, except 
an Sundays and holidays, ftill wear 
the ancient national drefs—a jacket 
and petticoat. 

With refpe& to the drefs of the 


men, it differs not from that of the © 


Englith or French, except in one gar- 
ment, namely, the capot, like that of 
the Spaniards and Italians; and even 
this, of late years, is much difufed, 
as it has been often known to ferve 
for worfe purpofesr than covering a 
ragged coat. It is an excellent gar- 
ment, however, for travelling in win- 


ter. 
"ho deferibe the drefles of the feve 
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gal religious orders is foreign to our 
purpofe ; let it fuffice, therefore, to 
oblerve, that the difference in their 
refpcétive habilin‘ents confiits more in 
the colour than in; the fhape. 

The intermediate clafs between the 
nobility and merchants is compofed of 
men of {mall independent property in 
lands or, houfes, derived from their 
fathers, or purchafed with the Fuits 
cf their own induftry ; in the capacity 
cf merchants or factors, or by their 
economy while in office under govern- 
ment. Thefe are the gentlemen of 
Portugal. Compardtively {peaking, 
they are few in number, but their vir- 
tgs are many. Proteétors of the 
pocr, benevolent and humane citizens 
of the world. Men, who, while they 
enlighten thé nation by their talents, 
and purfue its moft fubftantial intereft, 
are the moft ready and able to protect 
ind maintain its rights. 

There is one clafs of people hete, 
than whom, perhaps, few nations can 
produce a more fnoffénfive and induf- 
trious, and at the fame time, a more 
degraded and opprefied; thefe are 
« the pillars of the ftate,’ the peafan- 
try, who @re kept in a itate of vaffa- 
lage by a band of petty tyrants, af- 
fuming thé title of fdalgos. 

Among thofe, to whom this title 
properly appertains, there are un- 
doubtedly many whé have a juft claim 
to honour and refpect ; not from the 
antiquated immunities of feudal times, 
but from their perfonal virtues. We 
tntirely —— them from the igno- 
rant, intolerant wretches, who grind 
the face of the poor, and depopulate 
the land. , 

, Indeed, I am informed by a Por- 
tuguefe gentleman of very high raniz, 
who fincerely deplores the wretched 
flate of the peafantry of his country, 
that the chief part of their miferies is 
Owing not to government but to thefe 
gentry. I know not how to give the 
reader a jult idea of theni ; by privi- 
lege they are gentlemen, in manners 
clowns ; beggars in fortune, monarchs 
in pride. ‘Too contemptible for the 
notice of the fovercign, to excite the 


jealoufy of the nobles the _ are 109. 


weak ; but too trong for the peafan- 
try, from whom they exact adoration. 
They are to be. feen in every town, 
in every village and hamlet, wrapt 
up to the eyes in capots, brooding 
over their. imaginary. jmportance. 
The indcftrious hufbandman mpft not 
addrefs them but off his knees: His 
fate, and that of his family, are at 
their tnercy. On the moft trivial pre- 
tence, they cite him to the court of 
the next camarca, or fhiré. The 
wreiched farmer, in vain, éttempts 
to juttify himfelf, and atter exhauft- 
ing his refources to fee lawyers, he is 
fure to be caft at the end of a tedious 
and vexatiotls fuit. His property.is 
then feized upon, even to his very 
implements ; and if it be not found 
fufficient to anfwer all demands, he.is 
doomed to perifh in a prifon. Many 
induftrious families have been tht’ an- 
nihilated; and othets, apprelienfive 
of fharing thé fame fate, have: for- 
faken their Jands, and often the king- 
dom, to feek protection in the colo- 
nies. rote es oe ty 

Beggars ate. a formidable clafs iq 
this country. Several laws have been 
énacted from time to time, to dimi- 
nith the number and yeftrain the li- 
centioufnefs of this vagrafit train, but 
in vain. They ramble about; and 
infeft every place, not entreating cha- 
rity, but demanding it. At night 
they affemble in Hordes at the beft 
manfion they can find, ard having 
takén up their abode in one of the 
out-offices, they call for whatever they 
ftand in need of, like travellers at an 


inn ; herg they claim the privilege of 
tarrying three days, if agreeable to 
them. . 3 


When a gang of thefe flurd? fel- 
lows mieet a decent perfon on the 
highway, he su/? offer them mioney 5 
and it fometimes happens that the a~ 
moant of the offéring is not left to his 
own difcretion. Saifit Anthony affails, 
him on one fide; Saint Francis on the 
other; having filenced their clamour 
in behalf of the favourite faints, he is 
next attacked for the honour of ths 

M 











go 
Yirgin Mary ; and thus they reb him 
for the love of God. 

In the year 1544, a law was made, 
tending to decreafe the number of 
- beggars with which the kingdom was 
inteited. By one article it was or- 
dained, that the lame fhould learn the 
trade of a taylor or fhoemaker. . That 
the maimed, for their fubfiftence, 
fhould ferve thofe who would employ 
them; and that the blind, in confide- 
ration of their food and raiment, 
fhould devote their time to one of the 
labours of the forge, blowing the 
bellows. 

With refpe& to diverfions, hunt- 
ing, hawking, and fithing, which 
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were formerly prattifed, are now ve. 
ry much difufed; indeed, there are 
but few parts, except in the province 
of Alentejo, wherein the firft can be 
well exercifed, on account of the 
mountainous furface of the country ; 
befides, the want of good cattle is 
another obftruftion; for fuch is the 
feeblenefs of the horfes and mules, 
that they are obliged to employ oxer: 
in drawing all their vehicles of bur- 
den. 

Billiards, cards, and dice, particu- 
larly the two Jaft, are’ the chief amufe- 
ment of every clafs. Their only ath» 
letic exercife is bull-fighting, and fens 
cing with the quarter ttaff. 


NARRATIVE of Don Pepko pt? MeEnrTrroso. 


{ From the Same. ] 


pre one morning in the cloif- 
ter of the convent of St. Francis 
in the city of Evora, I was accofted 
by a gentleman, who requetted to 
know if I was gomg to Madrid, in 
which c2fe he would be happy in the 
honour of my company ; adding, that 
he hoped I enjoyed good health fince 
he faw melaft. After paufing a while, 
¥ recollected this was the ftrange cha- 
racter who came paflenger with me a 
few months before from Villa Franca 
to Lifbon; he then wore the remains 
of a Perfian drefs, under 2 pilgrim’s 
fcapulet ; he was now drefled in a 
fuit of deep mourning. At firft I 
conceived from his diale&, that he 
was a Spaniard; but on clofer inquiry 
I found he was a native of Portugal. 
As we are both ftrangers igthis town, 
faid he, I fhall efteem th€honour of 
your company to partake of fuch fare 
as my inn affords. The prior of the 
convent, who happened to overhear 
the converfation, came up at the fame 
time, faying, ‘ If you will condefcend 
to dine in the humble cell of a poor 
Francifcan, you mult be my guefts 
‘so-day ;? we thanked him, ahd ac- 
cepted his hofpitablée offer, _ 

From: the moment I fir faw this 
exotic pilgrim at Villa Franca, I was 
ruck with the fingularity of his ap- 


pearance ; his Perfian garb, worn ané 
wretched, betrayed all the external 
marks of mifery. Yet there was a 
placidity in his manners, a dignity in 
his mien and addrefs, an intelligence’ 
in his countenance, which incited in 
me a ftrong defire to inquire into his 
hiftory ; and the change I now per- 
ceived in his apparel and condition’ 
fiimulated that defire. I therefore 
took the liberty to afk him whence he 
came, and how long finee he lef 
Perfia ; which he anfwered apparent- 
ly without referve. The prior, find- 
ing, by this fpecimen of his conver- 
fation, that he was a very intelligent 
and communicative traveller, propo- 
fed that we fhould retire to a fhady 
arbour at the rear of the convent, to 
hear his narrative more at leifure. In 
this fombrous retreat he gave us the 
following fketch of his-adventures. 

My name, faid he, is Pedro de 
Mentirofo ; my native town, Ponta 
de Lima, in the province of Minho. 
My father, who’ was a merchant in 
that province,’ had three fons, of whom 
Iam the youngeft. At the age of 
ten I was {nt to a Dominican con- 
vent, where I continued five years, 
and was flattered with the approbation 
of my teachers for the progrefs 2 
made in my fudies. 
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When the time approached that I 
was to take the habit asa difciple of 
St. Dominic, I began ferioufly to re- 
fleé&t on the monattic ftate, and find- 
ing it averfe from my difpofition or 
genius, I refolved to abandon the 
convent, Senfible, however, of the 
duty I owed to my parents, I return- 
ed home and communicated my fen- 
timents to them; but to no effec. 
My father continued inexorable; he 
informed me, that all the property 
he had amaffed was to have been laid 
out in the purchafe of an eftate, to 
enable my eldeft brother to fupport 
the title he was promifed for him; 
and who, from his intereft at covert, 
would probably have it in his power 
to raife me in the church, as well as 
my other brother, who had already 
entered into orders. In fhort, he de- 
clared that if [ did not return to my 
convent, he fhould no longer confider 
me as his fon. 

The ftraggle between filial and 
confciential duty rendered me ex- 
tremely unhappy ; on either hand, I 
forefaw that mifery was inevitable ; 
in this dilemma | began to refle& on 
the cruelty of thofe parents who, in 
order to aggrandife one of their chil- 
dren, fcruple not to facrifice the reft 
to their vain ambition, leaving them 
no alternative but to immure them- 
felves in the gloom of a convent, 
however repugnant to their inclina- 
tion, or to gain a precarious fubfift- 
ence by their talents. After mature 
confideration I refolved to embrace 
the leffer evil. I could not, however, 
depart without my father’s blefling, 
which he gave me with tears in his 
eyes; and the benediction infpired 
me with hopes. 

Next morning, without communi- 
cating my intention to any of my fa- 
mily or friends, I fet out for Madrid, 
afflumed the name of Francifco de 
Gongora, difclaimed my family and 
my country, refolving never more to 
return to either. 

I had fcarcely been a weel in the 
e2pital of Spain when my refources 
were’ exhaufted. How to fubfitt ! 
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knew not; there was no time for dee 
liberation, no expedient but the army ; 
which { immediately entered. You 
may readily fuppofe the tranfition from 
the miffal to the mufket could not at 
firft be very agreeable ; yet when [ 
became inured to the hardfhips of a 
foldier, I felicitated myfeif on the 
change. Inthvee years I was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant, and 
fhortly after fent to South America 
with the“corps to which I belonged. 
Having arrived at Mexico, I wait- 
ed on the viceroy with letters from 
the marquis de M-——, his kinfman. 
To this nobleman I was indebted for 
my promotion, and many other aéts 
of friendfhip, the caufe of which ftill 
remains a myftery to me; unlefs 1 
may be allowed to conjecture that he 
was the perfonage whom I refcued 
one night at Madrid when affailed by 
two afiaflins. However that was, ‘in 
cenfequence cf his recommendatioa 
the viceroy foon promoted me to the 
rank of captain in his body guards, 
Nor did his munificence reft here. 
Seeing me zealoufly attached to his 
perfon, while I actively performed 
the duty of the foidier, he honoured 
me with his confidence ; and intrutted 
me, more than once, in affairs of the 
laft importance. As his fecretary, { 
vifited Caftile del Ouro, California, 
and the Philippine iflands. Unfortu- 
nately, however, before I returned 
from the Jatter, my friend and bene- 
fa&tor paid the laft debt to nature. 
The only furviving iffue of the de- 
ceafed was a daughter, named Leo- 
nora, a lady endued with every ac- 
complifhment of mind and perfon. 
Qa the death of her father fhe retired 
to Lima in Peru, and there lived with 
her uncle, who was governor. of that 
province, and fole executor of the de- 
ceafed. I forwarded to him my pa-~ 
pers, and every particular relating ta 
my commiffion under his late brother ; 
and fo foon as my military avocations 
sermitted, I vifited him at Lima. 
Tere ] once more beheld the beauti- 
ful Leonora, enhanced in every charm. 
Our mutual attachment did not efgape 
M 2 
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the notice of her guardian ; he fent 
for me, and queftioned me on that 
head ; ‘and inftead of pronouncing the 
fentence my feats had anticipated, he 
embraced me with all the tendernefs 

of a father, in the prefence of ‘his 
confefior and Leonora. ‘ Don Fran- 
cifco,’ faid he, ¢ my brother, our al 
much beloved viceroy, had trict 
enjoined me, at his laft moments, nf 
reward your fidelity with the hand of 
dona Leonora; and you are “naméd 
in his will, co-jointly with her, fole 
heirs to his fortune.’ This happened 
zbout three years after the viceroy ’s 
death, but the particulars of the- will 
were kept fecret till now, when the 
lady attained her fixteenth year. Or- 
ders were given immediately for the 
celebration of the nuptials, which my 
worthy friend: furvived hut a few 
months. 

Having paid the lat fad duty to 
the remains of the govertior, and ar- 
ranged our affairs at Peru, we retarn- 
ed to Mexico, ‘and fhortly after em- 
barked at Vera Cruz, in a fhip bound 
to Cadiz; accompanied by an Arme- 
nian prieft named Honorius, who had 
bern a conftant companion of mine 
ever tince I vifited’ the Philippine 


ilands, 


For three weeks we continued our 
courfe with a profperous gale ; and 
as we were flattering ourfgives with a 
ipeedy profpect of the Old World, a 
Violent tempeit gathered from. the 
north-weft, which carried away oir 
mafts and rudder. In this ftate of 
diftrefs we continued at the mercy of 
the wind and waves during’ fix weeks, 
when our fhattered veflel {prang a 
leak. With Leonora in my arms, 
accompanied by the captain and fix 
of the crew, we committed ourfelves 
to the mercy of the elements in the 
long- boat. 

During two days and an: ight our 
giddy bark bore up azainit the awful 
confi of the wind and waves. The 
fituation of Leonora abiorbed all my 
thoughts; and I well remember the 
divine ferenity with which fhe with- 
ffood the treniendous fcene ; methinks, 
indeed, I now behold her ‘beautitul 
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locks floating in the gale, and the 
fpray beating her lovely form. But, 
alas! difireiling as this fcene was, a 
more melancholy one‘ eniued. Ho- 
norious, who preferred remaining in 
the thip to meet his fate, was watted 
to the fide of the boat’ on a raft he 
had formed of empty cafks and planks 
tied together. In a:tempting to fave 
him, I was wathed overboard by a 
Wave, and feparated in an infant 
from all [ held dear. The venerable 
Honorious, however, performed that 
part for me, which I attempted to da 
for him.‘ Next day we found our- 
felves within fight of land; and to- 

ward evening ng, when the ftorm aba- 
ted, we were taken up by a cance 
mained with black ‘people. This 
happened on that part of Africa cal- 
led Sa inaga. 

The poignant anguish I felt may 
be bettér imagined than defcribed. 
Day.and night I wept and watched, 
expecting fome friendly wave would 
have wafted the corfe of Leonora to 
me, but in vain, I invoked the Blef- 
fed Virgin for her ‘protection ; and 
vowed to confecrate the remainder of 
my wretched life to’ folitude and tears, 
[On this, he kifled a {mall gold crofs, 


‘tludded with precious ftones,’ which 


hing from. his neck, and paufed for 
fome moments. ] 

But to go on with my fad ftory. 
I now refigned myfelf entirely to de- 
fpair ; life became infupportable, and 
1 longed to refigu this wretched frame 
to its kindred duft.. The meafure of 
my misfortune, however,. was not yet 
filled. “On the third day we were 
conveyed by a number of the natives 
to a néighbouring village, confilling 
of about fix fcore leafy cottages, the 
largeft of which'was the refidence of 
the chieftain. We endeavoured, by 
figns, to make him fenfible of our 
catailrophe; he furveyed us with 
aftonifhment; having noticed this 
crofs hanging upon my breatt, ‘he 
conducted me to an aged cyprus tree, 
at the foot of which was a large flone 
bearing a crofs and ‘this motto 7: ai- 
lant de bien faire. 

The fight of this monument it- 
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fpired us with hopes ; we offered up 
thanks to Heaven, and felt no lefs fa- 
tisfaction than Ariippus, the philo- 
fopher, when fhipwrecked on the coatt 
of Rhodes; who exclaimed’ to his 
companions, on obférving fome geo- 
metrical figures on the fhore, Cou- 
rage, my friends ; here are vefliges of 
mer. . 
After this our hoft entertained us 
with milk and dried fruit, and order- 
ed a corner of his ruttic palace to be 
ftrewed with palm leaves for our beds. 
Next morning he accompanied us to 
the fea-coall, ‘where we colleted {e- 
veral fragments of the wreck which 
the waves had wafted afhore ; among 
other articles we found a large chelt 
containing feveral valuable robes and 
precious tlones. With thefe ‘and o- 
ther prefents, accompanied by twenty 
men and five camels, we were fent to 
a prince named Caramanza. 
‘This prince refided in a city of A- 
frica, called’ Xafra, about five hun- 
dred miles from the coalt of Sanaga. 
Afterinnumerable hardthips, we reach- 
ed our journey’s end in feven weeks. 
Now we confidered ourfelves as celi- 
vered up to perpetual flavery. Death 
would have been preferable to the ftate 
of mifery I pictured to mytelf, and 
fhou.d have funk’ under the weight of 
affiiction, were it not for the philofo- 
phy and firmnefs of Honorius. This 
reverend fage, in order to lighten the 
burden of our chains, devifed a plan 
which infpired me with hopes that 
Providence had dettined us to carry 
the glad tidings of falvation among 
thefe barbarous people. In order 
therefore the more effeétually to ac- 
complith this grand object, we had 
recourfe to an expedient which, un- 
der thefe circumftances, I truft will 
be found pardonable. ear 
- Soon after our arrival at Xafra we 
were brought before Caramanza the 
king. He was feated in a large hall 
on an elevated throne of ebony, fur- 
rounded by his attendants. His head 
was bound with a chaplet of white 
filk, worked in a variety of devices ; 
his legs and arms were encircled with 


tings of gold ; from his collar hung a 
number of fmall bells ; his beard was 
interwoven with filver wires. His age 
was about fixty ; his countenance ie- 
renely grave ; robuit and tall in fta- 
ture, without covering, fave a girdle 
about his loins; the reit of his body 
was painted in various colours. He 
ordered us, by a motion of his hand, 
to approach, faying, dre; which, in 
his diale&t, fignifies peace. ‘This mc 
nofyllable infpired us with fret hopes, 
as we now confidered ourfelves the 
humble ambafladors of the prince of 
peace. 

' Accordingly we advanced, ard 
pro:trated ourfelves before the throue; 
after which Honorius, wlio {poke the 
language of the country with fluency, 
began by reprefenting to his majefty, 
that our matter the king of Spain, the 
moft potent monarch in the Chriftian 
world, was commanded by a vifion | 
from Heayen to fend an embafly to a 
certain king of Africa named Cara- 
manza. in order to make known to 
him the manifold rewards that await 
all who believe and practife the doc- 
trine of the Chriftian religion. That 
for this purpofe we were fent hither, 
with a numerons retinue, letters and 
prefents of immenfe value, intended 
for his majefty; but unfortunately the 
fhip was loft on the coait of Sanaga, 
with ail its riches, except the robes 
and precious ftones contained in the 
cheft which lay at the foot of the 
throne; and that we were the only 
perfons who furvived the difafter, as 
if alone found worthy, in the fight 
of God, to approach Caramanza with 
the moft precious of all prefents—the 
facred truths of the gofpel. Thatal- 
though the difpatches with which we 
had been charged in this important 
embafly were loft, yet we- perfectly 
remembered their contents entirely 
related to the falvation of his majelty’s 
immortal part; which all wife men 
held fuperior to every other confide- 
ration. And that we were command- 
ed by the king our: matter to affure 
him, if he embraced his {piritual offer, 
he would evermore confider Cara- 
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manza as his brother in faith, and 
henceforth fhew him and his nation 
every friendfhip and honour. 

The king liftened with attention, 
and defired, before he proceeded far- 
ther in his difcourfe, to call in the 
queen and her three daughters. They 
entered the hall in great pomp, pre- 
ceded by three pages ftrewitig aroma- 
tic perfames, and followed by a num- 
ber of attendants of both iexes. The 
queen and princefies were covered, 
from the wailt downwards, with white 
tranfparent garments, faltened by a 
zone of gold. ‘Their arms were a- 
adorned with bracelets of pearls; their 
heads bound by fillets of gold, ftud- 
ded with precious fones. Haying.af- 
cended a few fteps to an eitrade, they 
fat on cufhions at the king’s right- 
hand, and Honorius was delired to 
efume his difcourfe. 

The court, at this time, was crowd- 
ed with the magi, and other perfons 
of dillindion, ranged according to 
their refpective ranks 3 a more folemn 
fcene of barbaric grandeur cannot be 
conceived. The eyes of the affembly 
were fixed on us; aitonifhment was 
depicted in every countenance, and 
an awful filence reigned throughout. 

Honorious, after paying his obei- 
fance to the queen and princefles, held 
forth his hand, in a reverential pof- 
ture, and in a firm tone continued for 
the fpace of two hours to unicld the 
blefings of Chriliianity, promulged 

‘by infinite wifdom for the happinefs 
of man. The divine truths fucceeded 
beyond our moft fanguine expefation ; 
for in a fhort time the king, with all 
his family, weve baptized, and be- 
came members of the Chriftian faith. 

Caramanza ufed ofien to converfe 
with us on the tenets of his former re- 
ligion; for which, notwith{tanding 
his converfion, he had ilill a particu- 
lar veneration. He held the fun to 
be the vegetative fource and foul of 
the univerie, and as fuch worfhipped 
it as a vifible image and fymboi of a 
Supreme God ; whom he believed to 
be the Sovereign Lord of Nature. 
kvery feventh day, at the sifing of 
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the fun, he'went to a large circus, 
which ftood in an elevated fituation in 
the middle of the city. Here, in the 
midit of his people, he offered up 
prayers to Texa ; which fignifies God. 
In the centre of this edifice flood 2 
quadrangular pyramid of immenfe 
height, from each fide of which con- 
tinually owed a ftream of pure wa- 
ter. Its apex was crowned with an 
orb of tranfparent ftone, refembling 
alabafer; which orb, being hollow, 
and fupplied with a kind of perpetual 
fire, darted forth innumerable rays, 
This was the only tangible reprefen- 
tation of the Divinity in the city of 
Xafra. There were neither temples, 
nor altars, nor ftatues; and though 
the people worfhipped the fun, they 
confidered it as idolatrous to bend the 
knee to any of the revolving planets, 

{t would require volumes to detail 
the various incidents I witneffed in 
that country during a refidence of 
eight years. All this time I was oc- 
cupied in diffeminating ufeful know- 
ledge and promoting induftry, while 
Honorius was employed in converting 
the people, and raifing altars to the 
true God. The example of the king 
was even greater than his authority 
in promoting thefe objects. - ‘Thanks 
be to Providence, that made us the 
humble agents in diffufing fo many 
blefings among our fellow-creatures. 
I now icok back with fatisfaction on 
my perils and difappointments, con- 
vinced that all was the predetermined 
will of Heaven. 

In fhort, after the death of Cara- 
manza, as he had no maie iflue, fe- 
veral competitors ftarted up for the 
crown, which plunged the country 
into a civil war. Amid thefe convul- 
fions Honorius and I croffed the de- 
fert; and reached that part of the 
coait of Africa oppofite the Cape 
Verd Iilands. Here we had the good 
fortune to find a Portuguele fhip, in 
which we fet fail for Goa in India. 
From hence we fet out over-land for 
Europe. Honorius being defirous to 
vifit the holy land, we pailed through 
Perfia to Jerufalem. Here the affec- 
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fonate, the faithful companion of my paffed throueh mine ; and I wih vou 
exile, worn out with fatigue and age, may not find the tedions road fo rug- 
gave up the ghoit! And indeed, were ged as I have found it. 
3t not a violation of the laws of Hea- P. Be affured, fir, I alfo have had 
ven, I would have ended my exift- my pilgrimage, and have not travel- 
ence to repofe in the fame grave with led thus far through flowery paths. 
him. Defolate and wretched, I ar. F. No doubt, friend; * Man is 
rived at Alexandria; fromr thence [ born unto trouble, ag the fparks fly 
failed on board a French fhip to Si- upward.’ 
cily, and at length landed at Barce- =P. It is now above twenty years 
Jona. fince I faw yuu laft: how worn! how 
I muft leave you to imagine whet I changed !— 
felt when I came within view of | F. Others have told me the fame. 
Spain, and began to breathe my na- It is not time alone, hewever, that 
tive air, Though deprived of for- has wrought the change; affzStion 
tune, of friends, and, whatwas more and difappointment have confpired. 
dear than all, of the partner cf my About the time you mention I was 
foul, that angel of ineffable beauty the happieft man in Portugal. 'Thefe 
Leonora: yet I trufted that Provi- hairs were then black ; but fince they 
denee, which fo often interpofed, in have been drenched in forrow, and it 
my behalf, had ftill referved fome has dyed them grey ;—forrow, which 
balm of confolation for my afflicted I mutt ever cherith, fer an affectionate 
heart ; and that at leat I fhould have wife and hopeful offspring, who are 
the fatisfaction tq arrive in time to* no more! they have funk into the 
behold my aged parents. grave, and left me, like yonder 
Accordingly I fet out for the pro- dréoping cyprus bereft of its foliage, 
Vince of Minho in Portugal, in the withered and forlorn, ready to fink 
drefs of a pilgrim What a difmal with the firft blaft. 
appearance every thing prefented on  /. Since Heaven ordained it fo, 
my arrival at Ponte de Lima, aiter we thould not repine. F knew yous 
an abfence of two-cnd-twenty years! eldctt fon, I hope he is living ? 
Not a face could f recollet; andthe F. Alas! he fell a vidim to my 
effets of climate, the viciflitudes of folly and his own at Lifbon. He 
fortune; together with my wretched gave into the viccs cf that city, which 
Perfic veftments and religious apper-~brought on his diiolution; and my 
Gages, made fuch an alteration in me, fecond fon dicd fooa after in his cons 
that I pafied for a itranger im my na- vent. 
five town. P. Your fon Pedro, F hone— 
Having learned among the neich- =F. Pray friend do not mention 
bours the little hiftory of my fomily, him—His fate refs heavier upon my 
and found that my futher was fii] li- heart than that cf all the ref. Iwas 
ving, I took an opportunity to accoft acceilary to his death; Providence, 
him one evening as he fat under the however, hs protraéted my days, to 
Shade of a vine-crove poring over the atoae for that crime with the tears of 
Bible. And as [I knew the placidity repentance. ' 
Of his temrper, I focke to himin this . Are you certain, fir, that he is 


free manner. dead ! 
Pilgrim. I am forry, fir, to fee you F. Dead he certainly is, for T have 
fo worn and infirm. not heard of him thefe two-and-twenty 


Father. (After pqufing a moment, vears paft. 
he laid down the Bible and took off  P. That is no proof, fir; do not 
his fpectacles.) { thank you, Mr. defpair; he may ikl be living. fF 
Pilgrim. You are now fetting out on have feen him later than the time you 
your pilgrimage, bur I have nearly mention 
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F. Abt Mr. Pilgrim, 1 have paft 
the age of credulity ; ail earthly hopes 
are extinguithed in me, and are not 
to be revived ; do not mock an unfor- 
tunate old nan. 

P. [ do not tell 2 falfehood ; I call 
St. James to witneis, whale habit 
wear 

(Upori this the old man rofe from 
his feat, and laid his, hand upon my 
shoulder, fayirg) * Hatten then, I 
befeech you, relate to me what you 
know of him, and you will heal my 
bleeding heart.’ 

P. for the prefent let it fuflice to 
fay, that you need be under no ap- 
prehention for the fafety of your fon 
Pedro; nay, ete long you fhall fee 
him. I have been his companion o- 
ver a great part of the globe, and a 
conftint fharer of his various fortune, 
amid fetnes of difficulty and woe ; 
which he combated, under the pro- 

tection of Heaven, with the manly 
fortitude of a Chriitian gentleman. 

_ As I pronounced thefe words, & 
tranfient joy beamed from the old 
man’s eyes ; he took me by the hand, 
faying, * Moi pious pilgrim, you 
have travelled, 1 perceive, to fome 
purpofe ; far at leait in the regions of 
the human heart. You have explored 
the fabulous world, whence you have 
returned fraught with amufing tales; 
but they are fuch tales as pleafe old 
age {unk into childhood. I thal! there- 
fore be glad to hear the remainder of 
your romance; but you feemed fa- 
tigued, and in need of refrethment 5 
¢ome with me.’ 

‘the moment I entered the once 
cheerful manfion, the remembrance 
of my mother and brothers ruthed up- 
on my imagination; I itrove to re- 
prefs my grief, but in vain; nature 
enfored her tribute in a flood of tears. 
The good old man fecing this, put his 
handkerchief to his face and alfo 
wept. 

1 now longed to remove the weight 
which prefied fo heavy upon his mind; 
apprehenfive, however, that his fee- 
ble flate could not bear the fadden 
tranfition, F waited t6 unfold she mat. 


ter by degrees. ' Toward the conclu: 
fion of my narrative, I had the fatis« 
faction to find his incredulity began 
to give way, infomuch that he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Verily thou hait feen my 
fon ; but I tha!l fee him no more.’— 
‘ Ponies me, fir,’ faid I, ¢ you hall 
fee him.’—* I know 1 hall,’ quoth 
he, ‘ but not on earth! 

Night approached, I thanked him 
for his hofpitality, and rofe to take 
leave till morning 5, -hopings in thé 
mean time, to devife fome proper 
mede of recognition, But he placed 
himfelf between me and the door, 
faying, * Friend, you muit not go; 
{tay with me as long a as your religious 
Obiigation will permit you to remain 
at Ponta de Lima, and the repetition 
of your narrative will amply repay 
your lodging.’ So faying, he con- 
duéted me to a bed-chamber, where I 
retired after fupper. 

In broken ilumbers I paffed the 
night ; fometimes mhufing on the hap- 
py interview, fometimes brooding ca 
the haplefs fate of Leonora. In this 
flate I beheld a reverend figure, ina 
fable mantle, ftealing into my room, 
with a dark-lamthorn in oné hand and 
a crucifix in the other. Soft and flow 
it advanced to the bed-fide, kneeled 
and prayed; then gently taking my 
hand, bathed it with tears. [ was now 
convinced it was no f{upernatural vifi- 
fation. < Pray,’ faid I, ‘ who art 
thou?’ He replied, ¢ Fear not, wor- 
thy flranger, I am Sebaftian de Men- 
tirofo. A vifion hath juft appeared 
unto me as I lay in bed, faying, ¢ A- 
rife, and embrace thy long loit fon ;’ 
wherefore ! come hither, and do hence- 
forth adopt thee as my fon. Wilt 
thou ftay, and confole me tothe grave ?? 

By this time the warblivg of the 
feathered tribe, under the window of 
my apartment, proclaimed the retur 
of day. After difpatching the fervant 
to call in fome aged neighbours, [ 
haftened to an adjacent convent, arid 
developed the affair to the prior and 
two other priors. ‘They accompanied 
me to the houfe. I proftrated myfelf 
at my father’s feet. He viewed me 
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attentively ; and having recollected or 
conceived fome family refemblance, a 
tear ftarted ; he threw himfelf on my 
neck, and remained fpeechiefs. As 
foon as he recovered the power of ut- 
terance, he exclaimed, i the words 
of old Simeon, ‘ Lord, now letteft 
thou thy fervant depart in peace, | for 
mine eyes have feen thy falvation.’ 

Having offered up folemn thanks to 
Heaven for the recovery of his fon, 
the old gentleman and his friends 
thought of nothing but rejoicing and 
feafting. I, however, did not forg@t 
the vow I made on the defolate cliffs 
of Sanaga to the manes of Leonora, 
and would have retited into a convent 
if my father’s éxiftence did not de- 
yes upon my fogiety. At all events, 

could not difpenfe with the promife 
I had made at the grave of Honorias, 
which was to go on a pilgtimage to 
St. Jago de Compoftcila, on my ar- 
rival in Portugal. My father having 
infifled upon accorhpanying me, we 
fet out cn oir journey, and reached 
Compotteila in fix days. Here we 
took up our abode at the houfe of an 
Hidalgo, a kinfman of my father ; 
who, rejoiced to fee us, prépared a 
fplendid entertainment, to which a 
fele% party of frierds were invited. 
The evening was ufhered in with the 
ufual amufemerits. A guitar was 
handed round, and each accompanied 
its notes with fome favourite air. 
When it came to my turn, rather than 
interrupt the harmonious circle, I 
touched tKe ftrings to the following 
ftanzas, which the beauty of Leonora 
had once in{pired : 


Now torn from all my bleeding heart held 
.. dear, 
From all that's lovely, a 
_combin’d ; 
In forrow doom’d to fhed the filent tear, 
And figh unconitious to the palfing 
wind. 


Fortune or friends no eafe, no joy impart, 


all that’s good 


For Leonora th’ tear fhall conitant flow; 


No more ll prefs her bofom to my heart, 
Ah me! confign’d to folitude and woe. 

_ One of the ladies who fat oppofive 
to me, dreffed in black and deeply 










































99 
veiled, was fenfibly affefted by the 
words ; and the company was no lefs 
affefted at the tears that involuntarily 
trickled down her beaitiful face. The 
gentlewornin of the houfe afked me a 
favour in her behalf, namely, to per- 
mit her to Kifs the crofs that hung 
upon my breaft.—I approached the 
fair mourper and; préfented it to Her 5 
fhe viewed it with great earnefine(s, 
—paufed, —looked at me, then at the 
cro{s j-~amazed and agitated fhe turn- 
ed it with trembling hand, and upon 
feeing the word Leoncra engraved on 
the reverfe, the {creamed, and fainted 
away in rhy arms. 

‘ Pray, molt reverend father,’ (ad~ 
drefling himfelf to the prior) ¢ hait 
thou ever felt the pangs of {piricual 
love ? Haft thou ever conceived the 
joys that pervade thé fouls of juit men 
in Paradife ? Haft thy mind been at any 
time tranfported up to. the third hea- 
vens in divine contemp!ation ? If thou 
canft form an idea of thefé celeftial 
joys, then mayft thou imagine what f 
felt on recognifing my long loft Leo- 
nora.’ a 

Not weré thé fpé&dtors tb this 
fcene infenfible to our happinefs; 
though ignorant of conéufrent cir- 
camilances. As .to my father, his 
temporal happinefs was now ¢onfum- 
mated: while we dropped on. our 
Eneés to fi. his bleffing; the tears 
ftole down the firrows of his aged 
face ; 3 he raifed up his eyes and hands, 
and in broken accents returned fervent 
thanks to Providence for having at 
the beands of this life anticipated | the 
joys of the next, 

As foori as the tender interchange 
of looks and fighs gave way to words; 
we began to relate our futual adven- 
tures. Leonora’s was briefly this :-— 

The day after we.were feparated, they 
were taken up by a Portuguefe thip 
returning from Rio Janeifo, and ¢ar- 
tied to Lifbon. . The humanity with 
Which the éaptaity treated them thould 
not be forgotten ; he holpitably en- 
tertained them at his hovfe, and far- 
nifhed Leonora with money to pirfue 
her journey to Madrid, where fhe has 
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fince refided with her aunt dona Ma- 
ria de Gonfalez, till a few weeks be- 
fore our interview, they came on a 
vifit to Compoftella to an old lady a 
relation of her mother. In gratitude 
for the generous treatinent fhe recelv- 


ed from her deliverer, I vowed riot 
to fleep on a bed, nor cut off my 
beard, till I travelled barefoot to Lif- 
bon to kifs the hand of the worthy 
captain who fnatched ty Leonora 
from the waves. 


Essay on the Uritrty of Mepats: Concluded from Page 7. 


Tue ftudy of medals is not of very 
ancient date : none of the claffic writers 
give any account of collections of 
them ; though indeed many little par- 
ticulars are pafled without notice by 
them. In the times of the Greeks, a 
colleGtion of fuch coins as then exilted 
muft have have been but little regard- 
ed, as confifting only of thofe ttruck 
by the numerous little ftates which at 
that time ufed the Greek characters 
and language. Hence they would have 
had an air of domeitic coinage, and 
No attention would have been paid to 
them, however exquifite their work- 
manthip might have been. The lit- 
tle intercourfe at that time carried on 
between the different provinces alfo, 
greatly impeded any communication 
of knowledge to thofe who wrote hif- 
tories; fo that it is no wonder to find 
any {mall colleétions that might then 
have exifted altogether unnoticed by 
them. 

Almoft as foon as any communica- 
tion was opened between the Greeks 
and Romans, the latter treated the arts 
of the Greeks with all due refpec&t and 
applaufe. ‘Their coins were imitated 
by the Romans, and preferved in ca- 
binets by the fenators among their 
choiceft treafures. Suetonius informs 
us, that on folemn occafions Auguftus 
fvas accuftomed to prefent his friends 
with medals of foreign ftates and 
princes, along with other valuable 
teftimonies of his friendfhip. In a 
more advanced period of the Roman 
empire, however, individuals would 
undoubtedly form collections of coins 
peculiar to their own ftate ; for Dr. 
Stukeley, in his Medallic Hiftory of 


Caraufius, informs us, that 2 com- 


plete feries of filver coins was lately 
found in Britain, containing all the 


emperors down to Caraufius inclu: 
fively. From Banduri we alfo know, 
that certain Greek coiris were {pecially 
preferved by the Romans ; and it ap- 
pears from their code, that ancient 
gold and fiver coins were made ufe 
of inftead of gers, to which diitinction 
thofe of Sicily were particularly inti« 
tled. From the decline of the Roman 
empire till toward the end of the fifth 
century, almoft all branches of litera- 
ture were involved in darknefs, and 
the medallic fcience among the reft. 
While the Chriitian dominion of Con- 
ftantinople lafted, indeed, almoft. all 
the arts and fciences may be faid to 
have been kept within its own bound- 
aries; though the Arabs and ealtern 
nations had fome arts and fciences of 
their own: but after the deftrudtion 
of the imperial city by the Turks, the 
Greeks were once more compelled to 
become fathers to the European {ci- 
ence. Even before this time, indeed, 
fome veitiges of a revival of literature 
had appeared in Italy ; ‘ and fo inti- 


mate and neceffary a connection (fays. 


Mr. Pickerton) has now the ftudy of 
medals with that of ancient erudition, 
that on the earlieft appearance of a 
revival of the latter; the former was 
alfo ditclofed,’ 

The firt among the’ moderns who 
began to ftudy the medallic fcience 
was Petrarch. Being defired by the 
emperor Charles IV, to compofe a 
book containing the lives of eminent 
men, and to place him in the lift, he 
replied, that he would do fo whenever 
the emperor’s life and condué de- 
ferved it. In confequence of this 
converfation he afterward fent the em- 
peror a collection of gold and filver 
coins bearing the reprefentations of 
eminent men, witl an addrefs fuitable 
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to his former declaration, A collec- 
tion of coins was made in the next age 
by Alphonfo king of Arragon; bat 
though this monarch collected all that 
could be found throughout Italy, we 
know that there could not have been 
very many, as the whole were con- 
ained in an ivory cabinet, and car- 
ried always about with him. A very 
confiderable colle&tion was made by 
Anthony cardinal St. Mark, nephew 
to Eugene IV, who afcended the 
pontifical chair in 14313 and foon 
after the grand mufeum at Florence 
vas begun by Cofmo de Medici, where 
a coliection of ancient coins and me- 
dals had a place among other curiofi- 
ties. Corvinus king of Hungary a- 
bout the fame time formed a noble 
collection of coins along with ancient 
manufcripts and other valuable relicts 
of antiquity. 

Mr. Pinkerton confiders Agnolo 
Poliziano, more commonly known by 
the name of dugelus Politianus, as 
the firit writer who adduced medals as 
vouchers of ancient orthography and 
cufloms. He cites different coins of 
the Medicean collection in his Mif- 
cellanea written about the year 1490. 
By means of a cabinet of medals col- 
letted by Maximilian I, emperor of 
Germany, Joannes Huttichius was 
enabled to publith a book of the lives 
of the emperors, enriched with their 
portraits, delineated from ancient coins. 
It is geneially fuppofed that this book, 
which appeared in 1525, was the firtt 
work of the kind ; but Labbe, in his 
Bibliotheca Nummaria, menvons ano- 
ther named J/uffrivm Imagines, by one 
Andreas Fulvius, printed in 1517, in 
which mog of the portraits feem to 
be from medals. About the year 
151zalfo, Guillaume Bude, a French 
author, had written his treatife De 4/2, 
though it was not printed till many 
years afterward. M. Grollier, trea. 
furer of the French armies in Italy, 
during part of the fixteenth century, 
had a great colleGtion of coins of dif- 
ferent kinds of medals. After his 
death, his brafs medals were fent to 
Provence, and were abou; 89 be fens 


into Italy ; when the king of France, 
having got information of the tran- 
faftion, gave ordersto ftep them, and 
purchafe the whole at a very high 
price for his own cabinet of antigui- 
ties. M. Grollier had an affortment 
of gold and filver as well as of brafs 
wh, : the cabinet in which they 
were contained fell two centuries af- 
terward into the hands of M. 1.’Abbe 
de Bothelin; and was known to have 
been that of Grollier from fome flips 
of paper, on which was his ufual in- 
fcription for his books, Foaunis Grol- 
lievit, et amicorum. 

Cotemporary with Crollier was 
Guillaume de Choul, who was like- 
wife a man of rank and fortune, He 
had a good collection of medals, and 
publifhed many in his Treatife on the 
Religion of the ancient*Romans in 
1557- In the low countries we know, 
from the letters of Erafmus, that the 
ftady cf medals was begun about the 
beginning of the fixteenth century. 
About the middle of that century, 
Hubertzus Goltzius, a printer and 
engraver, travelled over moft coun- 
tries in Europe fearching for coins and 
medals, in order to publifh books con- 
cerning them. From one of thefe 
works it appears, that there were then 
in the low countries 200 cabinets of 
medals; 175 in Germany, upward 
df 380 in Italy, and 200 in France. 
It is probable, however, that there 
are now four times as many in thefe 
countries, befide 500 in Britain; bat 
we are not to imagine that all thete 
were grand coile¢iicns, for of fuch 
there are not above a dozen even iu 
lraly : moft of thofe juit mentioned 
were of the clafs named ca//ets of me- 
dals, containing from 100 to 1000 0! 
2000. ' 

‘There are few countries, Italy ex- 
cepted, in which a greater number of 
coins have been found than in Britain ; 
though we are by no means well ac- 
quainted with the time when the ftudy 
of them commenced. Mr. Pinkerton 
fufpecis that Cambdén was one of the 
frit, if not the very firft, Britth au. 
shor who produced mecsl: in hiv 
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imail collection. Speed’s Chronicle, 

publifhed in the 17th century. wad 
i uftrated wth coins from fir Robert 
Cotton’s cabin: t. Gorlaus’ collection 
was purchafed by Henry prince of 
Wales, brother to Charles !,'to whom 
he left it at his death. According to 
Jaleph Scgliger, it confifted of 30,c00 
coins and medals. A collestion of 
5500 coins was purchafed by arch- 
bilhop’ Laud for 6ocl. and given to 
the Bodlei:n Hbrary.. Thomas earl 
of Arundel, earl-marthal of England, 
wel known from the Arun sdelian ta- 
bles and other antiquities which he 
imported from Greece and Italy into 
Britain, hed a rich cabinet of medals 
collected by Danicl Nifum. The 
duk-s of Lyckingham and Hami'ton, 
fir William Patton, fir Thomas Fan- 
fhaw of Ware-paik, fir Thomas Han- 
mer, Ralph Sheldon, efg. Mr. Sel- 
den, &c. are enumerated by Evelyn 
as collectors of medals. Charles I, 
as well as his hiftorian the earl of 
Clarendon, were al‘o collectors, The 
king had a very fine cabinet; which, 
however, were diffipated and loit dur- 
ing the civil commotions. Oliver 
Cromwell had a fmall collection : ‘and 
the cabinet of Charles II, is mention- 
ed by Vaillant in the preface to his 
treatile intitled Nausini in Colaniis, &c. 
This branch of magnificence has not 
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worl:s, and who muft have had a 


been much attended to by fucceeding 
Britifh monarchs ; though his prefent 
majeity has a very good collection of 
ancient gold coins. 

A great number of fine cabinets 
have been formed in Britain fince the 
the time of Evelyn. About the year 
1720 Haym makes mention of thofe 
of the duke of Devonthire, the earls 
of Pembroke and Winchelfea, fir Hans 
Sloans, fir Andrew Fontaine, Mr, 
Sadler, Mr. Ably, Mr. Wren, Mr. 
Chicheley, and Mr.Kemp. At po 
fent there are many remarkable col- 
le&ioas ; but that of the late Dr. Hun- 
ter is d: fervedly efteemed the mott re- 
markable in Europe, excepting that 
of the French king. It was not only 
formed at a great expences but with 

mych care and abil 1aty 5 ; many foreign 
medals offered to it Having been re- 
jefted. ‘The other: remarkable col- 
leGtioris are thofe cf the duke of De- 

vonhhire, the earl of Pembroke, earl 
Fitzwilliam, formerly the marquis of 
Roc! singham’s, the honourable Horace 
Viulpole, the reverend Mr. Crachrode, 
ne ‘teveinad Mr. Southgate, Mr. 

Townley, Mr. R, P. Knight, Mr. 
Edward Knight, Mr. Ty fon, Mr. 
Barker, Mr. Brown, and feveral 
others. ‘The mufeum and univerfities 
have alfo colleétions; as well as the 
lawyers library, and: the colleges in 
Scotland. ° 


Account of a CoTTAGE and GARDEN, near Tadcafter, in Yorkfhire : 
“‘Communicared to the Board of Agriculture, by Thomas Bernard, £/q. 


WO miles from Tadcafter, cn 

the left hand fide of the road to 
York, ftands a beautiful little cottage 
with a garden, that has long attrafed 
the eye of the traveller. The flip of 
land is exactly a rood, enclofed by a 
fine cut quick hedge; and contain- 
ing the cottage, fifteen apple-trees, 
one greengage, and three wine-four 
plum-trees, two apricot-trees, feveral 
goofeberry and current bufhes, abund- 
ance of common vegetabies, and three 
hives of bees ; being all the apparent 
wealth of the pofletior, whofe name 
is Britton Abbot, and who gave me 

I 


the following account of himfelf:— 
He is now fixty-fevén years of age: 
at nine years old, he went to work 
with a farmer, and managed fo well, 
that before he was twenty-two years 
of age, he accumulated near gol. He 
then married, and took a little farm 
at 301. a year; but before the end of 
the fecond vear he found it neceflary 
to quit it, having exhaufted, in his 
_— to thrive upon it, almoit all 
he little property that he had heaped 
ies ther. He then fixed in a cottage 
at Poppleton; where, with two acres 
of land, and his common right, he 
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kept two cows. Here he had refided 
very comfortably, as a labourer, for 
pine years, and had fix children liv- 
ing, when an enc'ofure of Poppleton 
took place, and the arrangement made 
in confeqyence of it, obliged him to 
feek for a new habitation. He appli- 


. ed to fquire Fairfax, and told him 


that, if he would let him have a little 
bit of ground by the road fide, * he 
would fhow him the fafbioxs on it?’ 
After inquiry into his charaCer, he 
obtained of Mr. Fairfax the ground 
he now occupies; and with a little 
affitance from the neighbours, in the 
carriage of his materials, he built his 
prefent houfe; and planted the gar- 
den, and the hedgeé round it, which is 
a fingle row of quick, thirty-five years 
old. He fays he cut it down fix times 
fuccedively when it was young. Mr. 
Fairfax was fomuch pleafed with the 
progrefs of his worl, and the extreme 
neatne/s of his place, that he told him 
he thould be rent free. His anfwer 
dcferves to be remembered : ‘ Now, 
fir, you have a pleafure in feeing my 
cottage and garden neat; and why 
fhould not other {quires have the fame 
pleafure in fecing the cottages and 
gardens as nice about them? The 
poor would then be happy ; and would 
love them, and the place where they 
lived ; but now every little nook of 
land is to be, let to the great farmers ; 
and nothing left for the poor but to go 
to the parifh.’.. 

Britton Abbot fays he now earns 
12s. and fometimes 15s. and 18s. a 
week, by hoeing turnips by the piece, 
fetting quick, and other tak work. 
He gets from his garden annually a- 
bout forty bufhels of potatoes, befide 
other vegetables; and his fruit is 
worth, in a good year, from 3]. to 4l. 

. The hiitory of this man appears to 
me to merit attention. At the time 
of the encloiure of Poppleton his whole 


little fy tem of economy and arrange- 


ment was at once deftroyed : his houfe, 
his garden, his little field taken from 


1o1 


him, and all his fources of wealth 
dried up. With lefs fuccefs in his 
application for the rood of land, the 
fpot in which his induftry was to be 
exerted, and (in juftice to him it muft 
be added) with lefs energy than he 
poffefles, he might have gone with his 
family into a workhoufe; and from 
that hour have become a burden to 
the public, initead of being one of its 
molt ufeful members, Without any 
parochial aid, he has raifed fix of his 
feven children to a itate of maturity ; 
and has placed them out refpectably 
and comfortably in the world. 

If the poor do not exert themfelves, 
and hate not fo much fore-thoucht 
and management as might be withed, 
the fault is lefs in them than in the 
fyitem of our poor laws, and in the 
manner in which they are executed. 
Were they properly and univerfally 
encouraged to induftry and economy, 
we fhould foon-find thrivipg and hap- 
py cottagers in every part of the king- 
dom. Let only a tenth of the money 
now fpent in workhoufes, in what is 
ufually called ¢ the relief of the poor,’ 
be applied in affifting and encourag- 
ing them to thNve and be happy in 
their cottages, the pooy’s rate would 
be Ieflened, and a nat'onal faving made 
both in labour and food. 

The labourer is capable of more 
exertion, and is maintained for lefs 
than half the expence in his cottage, 
than in a workhoufe. In his cottage 
he has his family around him, he has 
fomething he can call his own, has 
objeéts to look forward to, and is the 
matter of his own attions.—Demeftic 
connexions, property, hope, liberty, thofe 
mafter-{prings of human action, exiit 
not in a workhoufe. 

This evil has been greatly in- 
creafed by the ninth of George I, 
which authorifes the farming of the 
poor, and refufes relief to thofe who 
will not fubmit to refide in the work- 
houfe *. It is in confequence the in- 
tereit of the farmer of the workhcu‘e 


* An ait has been lately pafled (in December 1795) empowering the magiftrates 


- toorder the cottager, under fpecial circumitances, temporary relief at home. 


Ir has 


not, however, been attended to in fome diltri€ts ; and in otlie:s; tie execution of itis 
very uawillingly fubmitted to by parih officers, 
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to keep it in fuch a condition, that the 
honeft and induftrious labourer, who 
has brought up a large family with 
credit, and who from misfortune is 
poor, and from age pait his labour, 
will fubmit to be half ftarved, rather 
than take up his abode amid fuch 
wretchednefs and profligacy. By thefe 
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terror to the honeft and induftrious, 
and at the frame time the favourite re- 
fort of the diffolute and abandoned; 
the dirt, the waile, the diforder, the 
want of regulation, and the undiftin- 
guithing treatment of the wort and 
beft characters, being as gratifying ta 
them, as they are irkfome and dif- 


means workhoufes become objeéts of guiting to the well-difpofed poor. 


Anecpotes of the Paiyate Lire of the late Emprefs CATHERINE 
the Second, of the prefent Emperor Pau, and the young Prince 


CoNSTANTINE /is Son. 


Having embellifoed our laft Number with the Partrait of the prefent Imperial Sove- 
reign of Ruflia, we are happy in being enabled to fele fome intercfting Anecdotes 
of this iliuftrious Perfaxage and his Family, from @ German Work juft publifhed 


at Hamburgh. 
FTER haying related two or 


4X three atts of private injuftice 
committed by the favourites of Ca- 
therine, and her readir.{s to reétity 
and compenfate them, the author thus 
proceeds: ‘in no refpects was her 
majefty more deceived by her fa- 
vourites, than in the tricks which, 
through their connivance, were play- 
ed by fubftantial fhopkeepers, to the in- 
jury of the lower clafs of people. To 
keep the neceffaries of life at a mode- 
rate price was one of the things that 
the emprefs had moft at heart. In 
regard to that body of her fubjects, fhe 
particularly fhewed fentiments truly 
maternal; and it is well known that 
fhe never inquired fo frequently and 
fo earneftiy concerning any of the par- 
ticulars of her domeitic goventment, 
as about the price of provifions. Ac- 
cordingly, the accounts that were 
brought were always highly fatisfac- 
tory, and fhe was convinced of no 
one thing in the world more than that 
the common people were contented 
and happy in regard to thefe matters. 
She had no reafon for doubting the 
truth and fincerity of the accounts 
which fhe received, as her favourites 
took care to prevent any information 
to the contrary from reaching her 
ears. ‘This opinion was the more 
conarmed by the cheerful licentiouf- 


nefs in which the vulgar clafs in- 
dulged on ail the public feitivals which 
fhe gave. What was fhe to conclude 
from all that fhe faw. and heard, but 
that they fared very well, and that, 
at leaft, they fuffered no oppreffions of 
this nature ? Befides, in the {mall circle 
to which the amufements of her focial 
hours were confined, no fubject was 
more frequently difcuffed than the 
happinefs of even the loweft of her 
people. Of thefe converfations, and 
the delight received by the emprefs 
from the fond conceit in which fhe 
was encouraged, her grand-children 
the young grand-dukes and grand- 
ducheffes, whom fhe tenderly loved, 
were more than once the witnefles, 
and would have opened the deluded 
fovereign’s eyes on this fubject, if the 
favourite had not been too powerful 
for them. 

‘The grand duke Conftantine, 
fecond fon of the prefent emperor Paul 
Peirovitch, a fine fpirited lad of about 
fixteen or feventeen at that time, took 
it into his head one day to inquire a 
little nearer into the truth of thefe 
boafted affertions. Without attend- 


ants, quite alone, wrapped up in a 
great-coat, he ftrolled into the com- 
mon market, and at one of the bread- 
Rails took up a little loaf: «* How 
much ?” ‘ Five copeeks *,” 


* A copeck is about a halfpenny ; a huadred make a ruble. 
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Hifted at this palpable proof of the 
impofition that \as continually put on 
his grandmother, he refolved to con- 
vince her of it: for which purpofe he 
contrived the following little plan. 

With his little miferable loaf in his 
pocket, he went immediately t6 the 
emprefs. ‘ Grandmother,” faid he 
with that familiarity which fhe always 
encouraged, ** 1 feel hungry.”—** It 
is thine own fault, Conftantine, if 
thou art hungry long together. What 
wilt thou have to eat?” ‘The grand- 
duke faid that he could like fome com- 
mon rufs bread. The emprefs fmiled 
at his droll conceit ;—but, as he in- 
fifted on it, fhe was curious to fee how 
he would relifh this coarfe fare. It 
was therefore ordered; and, as the 
lacquey that bought it had picked out 
the beft, it looked very well. Ca- 
therine afked the price ; to which the 
man, a creature of the favourite, an- 
fwered, two copecks—which was the 
price of it in the time of Peter the 
Great, when all provifion was in- 
comparably cheaper. Catherine’s 
countenance brighténed ; fhe faw that 
the loaf, for that price, was good and 
large, and exprefled her joy at the 
comfort which it muft be to the com- 
mon people. 

‘The young grand-duke, manifefily 
convinced how his grandmother was 
deceived, bit of the bread with great 
feeming diflike, and fhewed in his 
face the figns of vexation. The em- 
prefs, obferving it, thought that his 
palate, ufed to nicer things, did not 
readily take to this coarfe food, and 
therefore, with a fmile, aked him 
what was the matter? “ I am quite 
angry, grandmotier,” faid the fly 
prince, ‘‘ that the fellow at the fhops 
has cheated me, ard you mutt punith 
him. I have nothing more to fay, 
than that I have been juft ncw to the 
market, and bought juft fuch a loaf. 
Here, fee !”"—pulling the loaf out of 
his pocket—¢ it colt me five copecks, 
and is much worfe «and fmaller than 
that which coft only two copeeks.” 
The émprefs was much amazed at 
hearing this, and was abou, to make 


the lacquey fenfible of her difpleafure, 
when the favourite, who happened to 
be near, flepped up and turned the 
whole matter into a joke, by faying : 
«“ The fellow at the fhops certainly 
knew your imperial highnefs, and 
thought it would be an affront to afk 
a perion of fo exalted a rank any thing 
leis than a five copeek piece.” The 
emprefs laughed, and thought that 
the baker aéted very natarally in 
making her graadfon pay for wanting 
to get the bread cheaper by putting o2 
a difguife, and the young prince faw 
his good intention of undeceiving his 
grandmother for that time fruftrated. 
‘It is well known that Catherne 
lived with her fon Paul Petrovitch 
not on the moft friendly footing. The 
reafon of this was partly to be found 
in the character of the emprefs, and 
partly in that of the grand-duke. It 
went fo far that fhe even took away 
his children from him ; who, as every 
body knows, were brought up under 
her eyes. Not one of them dared 
even to vilit him without her exprefs 
permiffion. Prinze Conflantine, how- 
ever, had fuch a ft.ong affetion for 
his father, that, being but fe!dom al- 
lowed by his grandmother to fee him, 
he would go by ttealih, let what would 
be the confequence, and accordingly 
was fometimes punifhed for it by be- 
ing put under home arret, In his 
feventeenth year he was, by his owa 
choice, to be married to the princeis 
of Saxe-Coburg. The empref®, on 
this occafion, gave him 50,000 rubles, 
to lay out in prefents tor his young 
bride: but, kvowing the flender in- 
come of his father—fcr he received 
from the emprefs nothing ‘more than 
the bare allowance fixed by Peter the 
Great, and which was very fmall for 
a grand-duke—this excellent young 
prince carried all the money, that was 
given him in order to be fpent in 
jewels, to his father, with this decla- 
ration: “that his kind grandmother 
had heaped on him and his amiable 
bride already fuch fuperabundant tefti- 
monies of her munificencé, that to lay 
out the prefent would be no betier 
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than mere prodigality, and that he 
knew not how to beitow it more fitly 
than to put itin his father’s poffefjon. 
He hoped that his fatherly magnani- 
mity would not rejeé this teftimony. 
of filial love and attachment, and not 
refute him the joy of being for ever 
evliged to him by the kind acceptance 
of it.’ The father, much affected 
at the generous action of his fon, ac- 
cepted this beautiful mark of duty and 
Jove, on condition that he fhould be 
z'lowed hereafter to repay it; and 
thus the young grand dake thought 
the whole affair was over; and enjoy- 
ed the delightful fentiment of having 
aGually fhewn his tender attachment 
to his worthy father, in perfect filence ; 
as he had not told a word of the mat- 
ter to his intended bride. | 

« In the mean time, the latter being 
with the emprefs, her majeity afked 
her what fort. of a noble prefent fhe 
had received from her futare hufband? 
The princefs, unacquainted with the 
generous act of Conitantine, direétly 
anfwered, that fhe had received no- 
thing, nor expected any thing, per- 
fectly fatisied in the poffeffion of his 
love, Catherine was aftonifhed, and 
confidered with herfelf what her grand- 
fon, whom fhe knew to be no fpend- 
thrift, could have done with the mo- 
ney which fhe gave tohim. Juft at 
this moment he entered the apart- 
ment. He was immediately interro- 
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gated, in the prefence of the yount 
princefs, how he had difpofed cf the 
fifty thoufand rubies which had been 
prefented to him? “I gave them,” 
anfwered the prince, in his frank and 
open fianner, “to a man who was 
more jin want of them than J was.” 
««T know yonr sood-natured difpofi- 
tion,” {aid the emprefs; “ but fifty 
thouland rubles was rather too large a 
fum to be given away in alms. To 
whom did you give it?” To my 
father. 1 hope your majefty will not. 
beangry.” ‘No; Iam not angry,’’ 
replied the emprefs; and turning to 
her writing-table, while the young 
priricefs. was affected fo as to thed tears, 
fhe wrote an order on the treafury for 
the fum of one hundred thoufand ru- 
bles. ** There,” added fhe, ‘¢ take 
that, and you need not beftow it in the 
fame manner; I fha'l fee that he fhall 
not be more in want of it than you,” 
The next day, fhe wrote a very at- 
fecting letter to her fon Paul Petro- 
vitch, [the prefent emperor] invit- 
ing him toa private conference, and 
fhortly afterward was perfeétly recon- 
ciled with him. Conitantine had a 
prefent of a magnificent palace at St. 
Peterfburg, with a confiderable eftate 
in the country ; and, at the fame time, 
full liberty was granted to him and 
his brother and fifters to fee their fa- 
ther as often as they pleafed.’ 


ANECDOTE OF FRANCISCO DE MACEDO. 


F what Leti, in his Italia Regnante, 
relates of Francifco de Macedo, be 
true, he mutt have been a very extra- 
ordinary man. We are told he fpoke 
two-and-twenty languages ; was poet, 
orator, hiftorian, philofopher, chro- 
nologift, divine: no Portuguefe writer 
ever before obtained {0 great a repu- 
tation. He delivered fixty Latin dif- 
courfes, fifty-three elogies, and thirty- 
two funeral orations. There are ex- 


tant of his writing, forty-eight poems, 
one hundred and twenty-three elogies, 
gne hundred and fifty epitaphs, two 


hundred and twelve epiftles dedic2- 
tory, and more than two. thoufand 
epigrams. He was particularly dif- 
tinguifhed in France by his verfes on 
the equeftrian ftatue of Lewis XIII, 
the tragedy of Jacob, and the tragi- 
comedy of Orpheus ; both reprefented 
before Lewis XIV, when an infant. 
It was obferved of thefe dramatic 
pieces, that both could not help being 
pleafed with them, the blind on hear- 
ing them read, and the deaf on fee- 
ing them performed. 
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New and curious ParTicuLARs of th CHINESE EMPIRE} 
Continued from Page 40. 


ConrTenrTs. 
Mutilated Feet of the Chinefe Women—Lanterns—Art of Dwarfing' in Ve- 
getation—Chinefe Navigation and Mariner’s Compafs.—Arrival at Tien- 


fin—Chinefe Theatre. 


‘Or moftof the Chinefe women, 
even in the middle and inferior claffes, 
the feet were unnaturally fmall, or ra- 
ther truncated. They appeared as if 
the fore part of the foot had been ac- 
cidentally cut off, leaving the re- 
mainder of the ufual fize, and ban- 
daged like the ftump of an amputated 
limb. They undergo, indeed, much 
torment, and cripple themfelves in 
great meafure, in imitation of ladies 
of higher rank, among whom it is 
there the cullom to hop, by preffure, 
the growth of the ancle as well as faot 
from the earliett infancy 5 3 and leaving 
the great toe in its natural po! ition, 
for rcibly to bend the others, and retain 
them under the foot, till at length 
they adhere to, as if buried in ‘the 
fol2, and can no more be fevarated. 

‘ Notwithianding the pliability of 
the human frame in tender years, its 
tendency to expanfion at that period 
mult, whenever it is covuter acted, 
occafion uneafy fenfations to thofe 
who are fo treated ; and before the 
ambition of being admired talzes pof- 
fefion of thofe viims to fathion, it 
requires the vigilance of their female 
parents to deter them from relieving 
themfeives from the firm and tight 
comprefies, which bind their feet and 
ancles. Where tho‘e comprefies are 
conftantly and carefully kept on, the 
feet are fymmetrically fmall. The 
young creatures are indeed obliged, 
for a contiderabie time, to be fap- 
ported when they atte smapt to walk ; 
even afterward they totter, and a. 
“—e walk upon t eir heels, 

‘This artificial diminutivenefs of 

the feet, though it does not entirely 
prevent their ufe, 
the general growth, and 


injure the 
conititution of thofe 


who have been 


mult cer ‘tainly cramp. 


fubje&ted to it. Some of the very 
lowett claffes of the Chinefe, of a race 
confined chiefly to the mountains and 
remote places, have not adopted this 
unnatural cuftom. But the females of 
this clafs are held by the reft in the 
utmott degree of contempt, and are 
employed on!y in the moft menial de- 
mellic offices. So inveterate is the 
cultom, which gives pre-eminence to 
mutilated before perfect limbs, that 
the interpreter averred, and every 
fubfequent information confirmed the 
affertion, that if, of two filters, other- 
wife every way equal, the one had 
thus been maimed, while nature was 
fuffered to make its ufual progrefs in 
the other, the latter would be cone 
fidered as in an < abj ect flate, unworthy 
of aflociating with the reft of the fa- 
mily, and doomed to perpetual ob- 
fcurity, and the drudgery of fervi- 
tude. 

* In forming - ijetures upon the 
origin of fo fingular a fathion among 
the Chinefe ladies, it is not very ealy 
to conceive why this mode thould have 
been fuddenly or forcibly introduced 
among them by the other fex. Had 
men been really bent upon confining 
conftantly to their homes the females 
of their famities, they might have ef- 
fected it without crually depriving 
them of the phyfical power of motion. 
No fuch cuftom is known in Turkey 
or Hindoftan, where women are kept 
in greater habits of retirement than in 
China. Opinion, indeed, more than 
power, governs the general actions cf 
the human race; and fo prepoficrous 
a practice could be maintained only by 
the example and pertuafion of thofe 
who, in their own perfons, had fub- 
mitted to it. Men may y have filentiy 
approved, and indirectly encouraged 
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it, as thofe of India are fuppofed to 
do toat mu ch more > barbarous cuftom 
of widows burning themfelves after 
the death of their hufbands. But i 


is not viok ence, Or the apprenention of 


corp’ oral faffering, but the horror aid 
difgrace in confequence of omi tting 

and the idea of glory arifing from do- 
ing, what is confidered to be an att 
of duty, at the expence of life, which 
leads to fuch a facrifice. “In that in- 
flance, ages muft have pait to ripen 
pre] judices productive of a confequence 
io dreadful : but the pride of fupe -ri- 
ority, and the dread of degradation, 
have been frequently found fuficient 
to furmount the common feelings of 
nature ; and to many women a volun- 
tary conftraint upon the body and 
mind is, in fome degree, habitual. 
"They who recolleé the fathion of ilen- 
der wailts in England, and what pains 
were taken, and fufferings endured, 
to excel in that particular, will be 
fomewhat lefs furprifed at extraordi- 
nary efforts made im other inflances. 
Delicacy of limbs and perfon has, no 
Goubt, been als says ‘eel by the 





fair fex, as it] s been the admiration 
of the other. et it con!d not be the 


clan of fuch in any 
one lady, tho uoh in the moit exalted 
rank, pater x to the popular ftory 
throughout China, that could induce 
the reit of her fex to put at once fuch 
viclence upon themfely es, in order to 
er . er in t e& The 
1 any fpecies 
y= animated vait 
ks, and continued 
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were Quill more the occafion of furprife 
and aftonifhment in their beholders, 
Few of the people in this place had 
ever fecn an Englifhman before, or 
indeed any perfon differing remark- 
an from themfelves. They collected 
now in maltitudes round the ftrangers, 
who were attended by a guard which 
the governor had ordered for them. 
The people, however, preffed clofe, 
Without any apparent apprchenfion of 
the foldier y- They were familiar, 
but without infult, fcoff, or uproar. 
it was then the month of July, and 
the crowd added to the fultrinefs of 
the weather. ‘The party being ¢reffed 
in the European ftyle, their clothes 
fitted clofely to their bodies, ant fome 
kept tight by ligatures, began to fuf- 
fer exceedingly from the heat; while 
the furrounding multitude, in habits 
loofely hanging round them, felt no 
fort of inconvenience. The foldieis 
endeavoured to keep off the people by 
gentle methods, and fometimes by 
menaces, but did not feem in the ha- 
bit of exerting againit t them the means 
of coercion in their hands. 

‘Tue party took fhelter from t 
heat and crewd in a temple full of 
moniirous and grotefque fieures of the 
fuppofed’ deities and guarcians of the 
city: and foon afterward returned in 
fedan chairs, followed by new crow 
Before they reached the fea fide, th¢y 
were overtaken by heavy rain, and 
whirling guil ts of wind that nearly 
overiet the chairs, 2 ond forced them to 
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go into 2 monatiery of Ch i iefe prielt 
where they were hofpit receiv - 
and helped to tea, the ¢ eneral beve- 


rage ferved up on all occations, and 
at all hours of ihe day 
* The next morn 











fented themfelves io early at the hall 
of audience, that the governor was 
not yet a: ithere. It wasa large 
building, te at e end of a paved 
court, turrounded - galieries. ‘The 
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number of lamps, or lanterns, of va- 
rious fhapes and fizes were fufpended 
bv fiilken cords from the crofs beams, 
and round the columns, decorated 
with taffels, varying in form and co- 
lour. 

« Of the lanterns, fome were com- 
pofed of thin filk gauze, painted or 
wrought in needle-work, with figures 
of birds, infeéts, flowers, or fruit, and 
ftretched on neat frames of wood. 
Some were entirely made of horn; 
thefe were fo thin and tranfparont, 
that they were taken at firit for ¢lats, 
a material to which, for this purpole, 
the horn is preferred by the Chinefe, 
as cheaper, lighter, leis liable to ac- 
cident, and, in cafe of accident, more 
ealily repaired; many of then. were 
about two feet in the diameter, and 
in the form of a cylinder, with the 
ends rounded off, and the edges meet- 
jug in the point to which the fufpend- 
ing cords were tied: each lantern 
confifted of an uniform piece of horn, 
he joints, or feams, being rendere 
invifible, by an art found out by the 
Chinefe ; among whom the vait num- 
ber of fuch lanterns ufed in their 
dwelling houfes and temples, as well 
as on the cccafions of their feftivals 
and proceffions, have led to many 
trials for improving their confration. 
The horns generally employed, are 
thofe of fheep and goats. The ufual 
method of managing them, according 
to the information obtained upon the 
fpot, is to bend them by immeriion in 
boiling water, after ‘which they are 
cut open and flattened; they then 
ealily feale, or are feparated into two 
or three thin lamin, or plates. In 
order that thefe plates fhould be made 
to join, they are expofed to the pene- 
trating effect of fteam, by which they 
are rendered almoit perfectly fof. In 
this fate, the edges of the pieces to be 
joined are carefuily feraped and flanted 
off, fo as that the pieces over-lapping 
each other fhall not, together, exceed 
the thicknefs of the plate in any cther 
part. By applying the cdzes, thus 
prepared, immediately to each other, 
and prefing them with pincers, they 


ed 


intimately adhere, and incorporating, 
form one fubflance, fimilar in every 
refpe& to the other parts; and thus 
uniform pieces of horn may be pre- 
pared, to almoft any extent. It isa 
contrivance little know: elfewhere, 
however fimple the proceis appears to 
be; and perhaps fome minute pre- 
cautions are omitted in the general de- 
{cription, which may be eiffential to 
its complete fuccefs. 

‘The hall of audience furnifhed 
alfo another obje& of curiofity, ftrik- 
ing at leaft to ftrangers. On feveral 
tables were placed in frames, filled 
with earth, dwarf pines, oaks, and 
orange trees, bearing fruit. None of 
them exceeded, in height, two fect. 
Some of thofe dwarts bore all the 
marks of decay from age: and upon 
the furface of the foil were Aterfperfed 
{mall heaps of flones, which, in pro- 
portion to the adjoining dwarfs, might 
be termed rocks. ‘Thefe were honey- 
combed and mofs-grown, as if un- 
touched for ages, which ferved to 
maintain the illufion, and to give an 
antique appearance to the whole. This 
kind of ftunted vegetation feemed to 
be much relithed by the curious in 
China ; and ipecimens of it were to be 
found in every confiderable dwelling. 
To produce them formed a part of the 
gardner’s fkill, and was an art in- 
vented in that country. Belide the 
mere merit of overcoming a difficulty, 
it had that of introducing vegetables 
into common apartments, from which, 
their natura! ize mut otherwife have 
excluded them. According to the 
ufual courfe of nature, different vege- 
table productions attain their perfe& 
ftate in different periods, and afier ac- 
quiring diiferent dimenfions, and paf- 
fing tirgugh different flages of growth. 
‘thus the cedar of Lebanon, for ex- 
ample, confumes fome years in form- 
ing a tall and woody trunk, with 
many horizontal branches, before it 

mits its colourlefs flowers, and fmall 
cones, for the purpofe of reproduc- 
tion, which is the period of its per- 
fection; while the hyifop, capable, at 
molt, of raifing a thort herbaceous 
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flem, produces its flowers and feeds 


the feafon after itisfown. Some trees 
are reproduced, indeed, from cuttings 
of young branches, without the ne- 
ceflity of fowing any feed; but fuch 
cuttings, planted i in the ground, matt 
become trunks themfelves in the ufual 
period of their refpeétive increafe, and 
after acquiring their ordins ry fize, 
emit new branches, before they be- 
come adult, or capable of fruttifica- 
tion; but by the art of dwarfing, an 
abfcinded branch committed to the 
earth, continues ftill to fruétify, as if 
it had been graited upon a full grown 
tree, with its juices ripened for re- 
yen duction. 

« The general method of obtaining 
vegetable dwarfs is {aid to be the fol- 
lowing : a quantity of clay, or mould, 
is applied to the upper part of the 
trunk of a tree, from which a dwarf 
is imcended to be taken, and clofe to 
its divifion into branches. The mold 
is to be confined to the fpot by coarfe 
hempen, or cotton cloth, and to be 
carefully kept moift by water. In 
confequence of this application, con- 
tinued fometimes above a_twelve- 
month, {mall tender fibres fhoot down 
like roots from the wooed into the 
mould. The part of the trunk emit- 
ting thofe new fibres, together with 
the branch rifing immedi ‘ately above 
it, is then to be carefully fep: arated 
from the reft of the tree, and planted 
in new-earth, in which the fibres be- 
come new roots, while the former 
branch is now the flem of the vege- 

able, thus transformed in fome mea- 
fure. ‘This oneration does not deftroy. 
or alter the produdive faculty which 
thofe parts enjoyed before their {epa- 
ration from their parent root. ‘That 
which, woile a branch of the original 
tree, bore flowers and fruit, continues 
to produce the fame hough no longer 
Supported “eH any ‘flock. The termi- 
nal buds of {xch branches of trees as 


are meant to become dwarfs, are torn 

off ; waich circumitance prevents the 

further el! ongation of thofe branches, 

and .orces other buds ard branchlets 

from the fides. Thefe branchiets are 
4 


bent by wires to whatever form the 
operator wifhes: and when the ap- 
pearance of age and decay is mean: to 
be given to a dwarf tree, it is re- 
peatedly fmeared with treacle or mo- 
Jaffes, which attraéts multitudes of 
ants, who, in purfuit of thofe fweet 
juices, attack the bark, and, by a 
gradual corrofion of it, produce the 
defired effect. Thefe different pro- 
cefles are fometimes attempted to be 
kept fecret by the gardeners, and 
they vary defignedly in the mode of 
carrying them on; but the principle 
on which they are founded is iuffici- 
ently apparent from what is related 
here ; 3 a id the contrivance argues in- 
genuity and perfeverance, rather than 
the practice does truc taite, which con- 
fifts in afliling nature in its moft fa- 
vourite works ; not in counteracting 
its operations or diflorting its pro- 
duétions.’ 

The neceflity of engaging pilots, to 
enable them to proceed in the un- 
known navigation of the Yellow Sea, 

introduces an account of this fea, and 
of the difference between the Chinefe 
and European mode of navigation, 
and alfo of their refpective compaffes. 
« Toto this fea,’ fays fir George Staun- 
are received the waters of the 
at Whang- ho, or Yellow river of 
China, This river wafts, in its long 
and circuitous courfe, fuch vait quan- 
tities of yellowifh mud, that it takes, 
from that circumftance, and commu- 
nicates to the adjoining fea, the par- 
ticular name by which th y are both 
diftinguifhed. The Yellow fea is 
bounded | by China, Tartary, and the 
peninfula of Corea. It was no im- 
material advantage derived from the 
embafiy, that it furnifhed an opportu- 
nity of exploring, without riik, fo 
confiderable a tra et, under the cuid- 
ance of thofe who had frequently pafi- 
ed though it. Of the two pilots ob- 
tained for this ange at Chu-fan, 
one was received on board the Lion; 
the other was fent to the Hincoftan. 
Though foreed upon this fervice, they 
app cared ready to perform it, as well 
as they were able. When, indeed, 
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an European pilot arrives upon the 
deck of a vefiel, on board of which 
his afliftance is required, he takes at 
once the he!m, and exercifes his func- 
tions like a diciator among the Ro- 
mans, while all other authority is fuf- 
pended, or exerted only to enforce 
obedience to his abfolute commands. 
But the Chinele, in the prefent in- 
flance, were too much awed by the 
novelty of their iituation, in the midit 
of ftrangers, to be forward in inter- 
fering. They were, however, at- 
tentive to the preparations made for 
the profecution of the voyage, and to 
all the manoeuvres of the thips. Each 
of them brought with him a fmall ma- 
rine compafs ; but they had neither 
charts, nor any infirument for afcer- 
taining latitudes. ‘The local experi- 
ence, it is true, of fkilful pilots, is 
deemed {uffictent in regard to coats 
vifited by them frequently. It is not 
uncommon, however, on board Chi- 
nefe veflels, to have maps or fketclies 
of theirintended route, with the neigh- 
bouring headlands cut or engraved 
uponxhe back of empty gourds, the 
round form of which correfponds, in 
fome fort, to the figure of the earth. 
Such a fimilitude may have fometimes 
contributed to render thefe fetches 
fomewhat lefs erroneous ; but the ad- 
vantage is accidental ; for neither the 
aftronomers nor navigators of China 
have varied much from the firft rude 
notions entertained among mankind 
that the whole earth was one fiat fur- 
in the middle of which the 
Chinefe took for granted that their 
own empire was fituated ; thence em- 
piatically ftyled by them, se empire 
of the m:ddle ; all other countries fur- 
rounding it being in their eitimation, 
comparatively fmall, and lying to- 
ward the edge or margin of the earth; 
beyond which all muit be a precipitate 
and dreadful void. 

‘ This ignorance of the earth’s form 


face 3 


precluded any attempt to afcertain the 
latitude cr longitude of the diiferent 
parts of it by obfervations of the hea- 
venly bodic:, for the improvement of 
navigation. Even among other na- 
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tions, where philofophers had made 
difcoveries of importance, they fel- 
dom were applied to ufeful purpofes, 
until the great inventrefs of focial arts, 
neceffity, had flimulated to exiraordi- 
nary exertions. Notwithilanding the 
{cience of the Greeks, and the ferti- 
lity as well as acutenefs of their minds, 
they never proceeded to the length of 
afcertaining, with the aiuitance of an 
inflrument, the pofition of a fhip at 
fea ; fatisied that they could, by the 
obfervation, in the day time, of fome 
part of the coaft of the Mediterranean, 
in which they generally tailed, or of 
the many iflands fcattered through it, 
and, in the night time, of the ftars, 
obtain fuch information as they want- 
ed in that refpect. The Chinefe, in- 
deed, enjoy a fimilar advantage, as 
their feas refembie the Mediterranean, 
by the narrownels of their limits, and 
the numerous iflands with which every 
part of them is itudded. It 1s to be 
oblerved, lixewiie, that the art of 
navigation, improved among Euro- 
peans, dates its origin nearly from 
the fame period when their paflions, 
or their wants, impelied them to un- 
dertake long voyages over the bound- 
lefs ocean. 

* As to the compafs, i: is, among 
the Chinefe, in univerfal ufe. With 
them the magnetic le 1s feidom 
made to exceed an inch in teneth, and 
is lefs than a line in thicknefs. ‘t is 
poifed with great nicety, und is re- 
markably feniible ; by wuich is meant, 
that it appears to move at the :cait 
change of pofition, toward the eait or 
weit of the box in which it is fufs 
pended ; though in fact, the nature 
of the magnet, and the perfection of 
the machine containing it, confift in 
the needle’s privation of all mot.on, 
or its continuing to point always 
fteadily toward the fame portion of 
the heavens, however rapidly may be 
whirled the compais-box, or other ob- 
jects farrounding it. This tteadinefs, 
in the Chineie compafs, is accom- 
plifhed by a particular contrivance, 
as oblerved by Mr. Barrow. “ A 
piece of thin copper is itrapped round 
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the centre of the needle. This cop- 
per is riveted by its edges to the up- 

per part of a finall hemifpherical cup, 
of the fame metal, turned downward. 

The cup fo inverted, ferves as a focket 

to receive a ficel pivot rifing from a 
cavity made into a round piece of 
light wood, or cork, which thus forms 
the compafs-box. The furfaces of 
the focket and pivot, intended to meet 
each other, are perfectly polifhed, to 
avoid, as much as poffible, all fric- 
tion. The cup has a proporcionably 
broad margin, which, befide adding 
to its weight, tends from its horizon- 
tal pofition to keep the centre of gra- 
vity, in all fituations of the compafs, 
nearly in coincidence with the centre 
of fuipenfion, The cavity, in which 
the needle is thus fufpended, is in 
form circular, and is little more than 
fufficient to receive the needle, cup, 
and pivot. Over this cavity is placed 


a thin piece of tranfparent talc, which 
prevents the necdle ‘from being afiect- 
ed by any motion of the ex sternal air 5 
but permits the apparent motion of 
the former to be eafily obferved. The 


{mall and fhort needle of the Chinefe 
has a material advantage over thofe of 
the ufual fize in Europe, with regard 
to the inclination or dip toward the 
horizon ; which, in the latter, re- 
quires that one extremity of the needie 
fhould be made fo much heavier than 
the other, as will countera& the mag- 
netic attraction. This being different 
in beans parts “ — world, the 
-dle can only be accurately true at 
a » place for which it had been con 
ftrusted. But in fhort and light 
needles, fufpended after the Chinefe 
manner; the weight below the peint 
of fufpenfion, is mo:e than fulicient 
to overcome the miagnetic power of 
the Gip or inclination, in all fituations 
of the globe ; and therefore fuch nee- 
les wil il never deviate from their ho- 
sent pofition. 

Upon the upper furface of ed 
shox are drawn, feveral concentri 
lines or circles, accordin ing to the vari- 
ous fizes of the comp{s-box. Thi 
is feldom lefs than four inches in dia- 


meter. The circles are diftinguifhed 
by diferent Chinefe characters. Eight 
are marked on the firft or innermoft 
circle; four of which denote the car- 
dinal points of eaft, weft, north, and 
fouth ; and four the bifecting inter- 
mediate points. The fame eight cha- 
racters alfo fignify eight equal divi- 
fions of the ome day, or {pace dur- 
ing which the earth revolves upon its 
own axis in purfuing its courfe round 
the fun, every fuch divifion being of 
three hours. ‘The characters denoting 
thofe divifions are fo placed as to point 
out nearly the pofition of the fun at 
thofe d¥erent portions of the day, 
beginning at funrife, of which the 
charaéter means alfo the eaftern por- 
tion of the heavens. With this firft 
circle of eight divifions agrees the firk 
compafs, which is faid to have ap- 
peared in Europe in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century ; and which, 
by fubfequent fubdivifions, was im- 
proved into thirty-two points, as fea- 
men became more expert and accu- 
rate in obfervation. 

* In another circle of the Chinefe 
compafs are twenty-four divifions, in 
each of which a character is inferted, 
which marks at the fame time, a 
twenty-fourth portion of the heavens, 
and a twenty- fourth part of the na- 
tural day. According to this divifion, 
each point, or twenty-fourth portion 
of the compaf:, comprehends an inte- 
eral number of fifteen degrees out of 
three hundred and fixty, into which 
all circles of the celeflial {phere have 
been agreed to be divided, probably 
fince that ea uily period when the num- 
ber of days, in which the fun per- 
formed his apparent courfe, was f{up- 
pofed to be three hundred and fixty. 

‘ The remaining circles round the 
Chinefe compafs contain the characters 
of the cycle of fixty years, by which 
this nation regulates its chronology, 
and other characters exprefiive of their 
philofopiical and mythoogical doc- 
trines, to which they are fo attached 
as to render this inftrument as fami- 
liar to the people afhore, as it is at 
fear 
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‘The nature and the caufe of the 
gualities of the magnet have, at all 
times, been fubjects of contemplation 
among the Chinefe. Their theory, 
in this inflance, as in many others, is 
the reverfe of that of European philo- 
fophers. 
magnetic needle, fufpended by its 
centre, points at one extremity to the 
north, it neceflarily looks, at the o- 
the r, to the fouth ; but each retains 
its own polarity ; and if turned round 
by force, will refume, when left at 
liberty , its original {tation oppofite its 
refpective pole. Thus the power, 
which principally attracts the needle, 
may be fuppoted to refide toward ei- 
her or both portions of the earth. In 
Europe it has been thought that the 
needle has its chief tendency to the 
north pole; but in China the fouth 
alone is confidered as containing the 
attrattive power. The Chinefe name 
of the compafs is ¢ing-nanching, or 
needle pointing to the fouth; aad a 
diftinguifhing mark is fixed on the 
magnet’s fouthern pole, as in Euro- 
pean compafles upon the northern 
one. 

‘ The emperor Caung-fhee, grand- 
father to the prefent reigning fove- 
reign, who was in the habit of com- 
mitting to paper his obfervations on a 
varicty of fubjeéts, and who, having 
encouraged learned miffionaries at his 
court, had not been inattentive to 
their philofophical opinions, writes on 
this occafion, ** ] have heard Euro- 
peaus fay, that the needle obeys the 
north. inour oldef records itis faid, 
that it turns to the fouth; but as nei- 
ther have explained the caufe, I fee 
lite to be gained in adopting one 
op:nion in preference to the other. 
The ancients, however, are firft in 
ate; and the farther I proceed, the 
more | am convinced of their know- 
ledee of the operations and mechanifm 
of nature. Moreover, as all action 
grows languid, and nearly is fufpend- 
cd toward the north, it is Iefs likely 
that the virtue, which gives motion 
to the magnetic needle, fhould proceed 
from that quarter.” 


* An alludion 1S is made likewife to 
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this property of the magnet, in the 
books of Chinefe mythology, or fa- 
bulous portion of the hiftory of that 
empire. It is there related, that in 
the reign of Chin-nong, a rebel, of 
the name of 'Tchoo-yoo, had found, 
in order the better to elude or con- 
found his enemies, the means of 
creating, at his pleafure, thick fogs, 
and even utter darknefs ; to prevent 
the efre&t of which, the emperor in- 
vented a machine, confifting of a fi- 
gure ftanding in a chariot, with one 
arm ftretched out, and pointing al- 
ways to the fouthward; which cir- 
cumftance enabled the imperial troops 
to follow the proper track for difco- 
vering and overthrowing the rebel. 

‘The emperor C aung-thee was well 
aware, however, that the needle does 
not always point dire&tly, either to 
the fouth or north; and that this de- 
clination is not the fame in all coun- 
tries, nor invariable in the fame place ; 
but the fphere of Chinefe navigation 
is too limited to have afforded experi- 
ence or obfervation for forming any 
{vitem of laws fuppofed to govern the 
variation of the needle. ‘Their know- 
ledge of the general polarity of the 
magnet anfwers every purpofe, in 
praétice, to that nation; and their 
refzarches upon mott fubjects feem to 
have been direSted chiefly, and to be 
too often circumfcribed, by the im- 
mediate profpect of utility refulting 
from the continuance of every parti- 
cular purfait. 

‘ Tae Chinefe pilots had foon oc- 
cafion to perceive how much more 
eflential the perfeClion of the compais 
was to the bolder navigators of Eu- 
rope, than tot hemfelves, as the com- 
manders of the Lion and Hindoftan, 
truiting to that inftrument, ftood out 
directly from the land into the open 
fea.’ 

It has been already obferved, that 
the little fleet of Engltihh brigs and 
Chinefe junks, on which the embaffy 
embarked, reached on the sth of 
Auguit 1793, the town of Ta-coo, 
witiin the Pei-ho, or Whiie rivers, 
and the firit place of any note within 
this northern frontier of China. ‘There 
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they found a contidemble number of 
yachts, or large covered barges, and 
boats of burden, cticelaend to pats 
over the fhaliows of tie Pei-ho, and 
eltined to convey the whole of the 
embafiy as far as that river led to- 
wa c the capital of the empire. 

‘The particulars of the ambaflador’s 
reception firitat V'a-coo, and inevery 
part of his progre{S to the court of 
China, was, in every refpect, worthy 
of the great monarch he reprefented, 
and of the Chincfe magnificence, hof- 
pitality and civilization: but for the 
particu’ars we mutt refer to fir George 
Staunton’s intereiting account. They 
left Ts-coo, on the gth of Auguft. 
The dire& progrefs upon the Pei-ho 
was very flow; the courfe of the river 
being remarkably ferpentine. At 
Jength, however, they reached Tien- 
fing, in the centre of that city, op- 
poiite to a avilion in which the vice- 
roy of the province waited for the 
ambaflador. ‘There the latter was 
informed that the emperor was in his 
country refidence of Zhe-hol in Tar- 
tary, where he intended to celebrate 
the anniverfary of his birth-day, on 
the 17th of Septe ember. It was pro- 
pofed, in confequence, that the em- 
batiy, after having reached Tony- 
fhoo by water, within twelve miles 
of Pekin, thould proceed by land di- 
refily to Zhe-hol, where the emperor 
defired to receive the embafly ;—but 
betore we accompany the embafly thi- 
ther, the following circumftance at 
Tien-iing ought to be noticed. 

« Among other inftances of his at- 
tention to the ambafiader, a tempo- 
rary theatre was erected oppofite to 
his excellency’s yacht. The outfide 
was adorned with a variety of brilliant 
and lively colours, by the proper dif- 
tribution of w ‘hich, and fometimes by 
their contrait, it is the particular ob- 
jet of aa art among the Chinefe to 
produce a gay and pieafing effect. 
‘The infide of the theatre was ma- 
naged, in regard to decorations, with 
equal face ome and the company of 
acters fuc vely exhibited, during 
the whole ays feveral different pan- 
tomimes and hiftorical dramas, The 
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performers were habited in the anci. 
ent drefies of the — at the period 
when the perfchages reprefented were 
fuppofed to have lived The dialogue 
was fpeken in a kind of recitative, 
accompanied by a variety of mutical 
inftruments ; and each paufe was filled 
up by a loud eraih, in ‘which the loo 
bore no inconfiderable part. The 

and of mu‘c was placed in fall view, 
immediately behind the Rage, which 
was broad, but by no means deep, 
Each charaSer announced, on his 
firft entrance, what part he was about 
to perform, and where the fcene of 
action lay. Unity of place was ap- 
p2rently preferved, for there was no 
change of fcene during the repre- 
fentation of one piece. Female cha- 
racters were performed by boys or 
eunuchs, 

‘One of the dramas, particularly, 
attracted the attention of thofe who 
recollected f{cenes, fomewhat fimilar, 
upon the Englih flage. The piece 
reprefented an emperor of China and 
his emprefs living in fupreme felicity, 
when, on a fudden, his fubje&is re- 
volt, a civil war enfues, battles are 
fought, and at laft the arch-rebel, 
who was a general of cavalry, over- 
comes his fovercign, kills him with 
his own hand, and routes the im>erial 
army. The captive empreis then ap- 
pears upon the ftage in all the agonies 
of defpair naturally refulting from the 
lois of her hafband, and of her cig- 
nity, as well as the apprehenfion for 
that of her honour. While fhe is 
tearing her hair and rending the tkies 
with her complaints, the conqueror 
enters, approaches her with refpect, 
addreffes her in a ge entle tone, foothes 
her forrows with his compafiion, t talks 
of love anda idoration, and like Rich- 
ard the Third, with lady Anne, in 
Shakfpeare, prevails, in lefs than half 
an hour, on the Chinefe princefs to 

ry up her tcars, to forget her de- 

ceafed confort, and yield to a con- 
foiling wocer. ‘The piece concludes 
with the nuptials, and a grand pro- 
ceffion.’ 


{ To be continued.] 
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rons of the Lire of Rempranpt Van Ryn: (With a fiie 


Portrait of that celebrated Painter and Engraver. 


Euspranot VanRyn, a cele- 
AN brated painter and engraver, was 
horn in the year 1666, at a village 
near Leyden, in the province of itol- 
land. He was one of thofe i!luftrious 
artifts who were indebted for {kill in 
their profefion to their own genius 
only ; for he had few or no advan- 
tages Of education. His inclinations 
led him fo powerfully to painting, that 
he feemed to be incapable of learning 
any thing elfe; and it has even been 
faid, that he could fcarcely read. ¢ His 
excellence as a painter,’ fays an ano- 
nymous, but matterly writer, ¢ lay in 
colouring, which he poffefled in fuch 
perfection, that it almoft {creens every 
fault in his pictures. His prints, de- 
prived of this palliative, have only his 
inferior qualifications to recommend 
them. ‘Thefe are expreffion, and {kill 
in the management of light, execu- 
tion, and fometimes compofition I 
mention them in the order in which 
he feems to have poffefled them. His 
expreflion has moft force in-the cha- 
tatter of age. He marks as ftrongly 
as the hand of time itfelf. He pof- 
fefles too, in a gfedt degree, that in- 
ferior kind of expreffion, which gives 
its proper and charatteriftic touch to 
drapery, fur, metal, and every ob- 
ject he reprefents. His management 
of light confifts chiefly in making a 
very {trong contraft, which has often 
a good effect ; and yet in many of his 
prints there is no effe& at all; which 
gives us reafon to think, he either 
had no principles, or publifhed fuch 
prints before his principles were afcer- 
tained. His. execution is peculiar to 
himfelf. It is rough, or neat, as he 
meant a fketch, or a finifhed piecé ; 
but always free arid mafterly. It pro- 
duces its effect by itrokes interfected 
in every direction ; and comes nearér 
the idea of paintirig, than the execu- 
tion of any other mafter. 
_ * Never painter was more at a lofs 
than Rembsandt, for an idea of that 


ym of grace, which is neceffary to 
upport an elevated character. While 
he keeps within the {phere of his ge- 
nius, and costents himfelf with lovw 
fubje‘ts, he deierves any praife. But 
when he attempis beauty, or dignity, 
if were good natured to fuppofe he 
means Only burlefque and caricature. 
He is a ftrong contraft to. Salvator. 
The one drew all his ideas from na- 
ture, as fhe appears with the utmoft 
grace and elegance. The other caught 
her in her meaneft images, and tranf; 
ferred thofe images into uie higheft 
characters. Hence Salvator exalts 
banditti into heroes: Rembrandt, de- 
grades patriarchs into beggars. Rems 
brandt indeed feems to have =ffected 
awkwardnefs. He was a rhan of hu- 
mour, and would laugh at thofe ar- 
tifts who ftudied the antiques, “Tl 
fhew you my antiques,” he woald.cry; 
and then he wouid carry his friends 
into a room furrifhed with head- 
drefles, draperies, houthold ftu, and 
inftruments of all kinds. ‘ Thefe,’’ 
he would add, “are worth all your 
antiquities.” Pare. 
‘His beft etcling is that which 
goes under the name of the oe 
giiidres print; which is in fuch 
efteem, that I have known twenty 
guineas given for a good impreffion of 
it. In this all his excellencies are 
united, and I miiglit add, his imper- 
fections alfo Age and wretchednefs 
are admirably deferibed; but the 
principal figure is rid culoufly mean. 
* Rembrandt is faid to have left be- 
hind him near three hundred prints ; 
none of which are dated before 1622; 
none after 1659. ‘They were in fach 
eiteem, even in his own lifetime,, that 
he is {id to have retouched fome of 
them four or five times. oe 
‘ Among the matters in portrait, 
Rembrandt m:y take the lead. — His 
heads are admirable copies fron na- 
ture; and perhaps the beft of , his 
works. Fhere is infinite efpreilion 
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in them, and chara&ter. His lions, 
which are etched in his utual ftyle, 
are worthy the notice of a connoif- 
feur. 

‘ His landfcapes have very little to 
recommend them, befide their effect, 
which is often furprifing. One of the 
moft admired of them goes under the 
name of the three trees *. 

Mr. Cawthorn, in a fine poem + 
has introduced the eulogy of Rem- 
brandt, by way of illuftrating his 
fyftem of “moral economy : the con- 
cluding images of which are very 
beautiful and juft. 


Pleafure, my friend, on this fide folly lies ; 
It may be vig’rous, but it muft be wile; 
And when our organs once that end attain, 
Fach ftep beyond it is a flep to pain. 

For afk the man whofe appetites purfue 
Each loof Roxana of tlie ftew ; 

Who cannot eat till luxury refine 

His tafte, and teach him how to dine ; 
Who cannot drink till Spain's rich vintage 


flow, 
Mix'd with the coolnefs of December's 
fnow, 


Atk him, if all thofe ecftacies that move 
The pulfe of rapture, and the rage of love, 
When wine, wit, woman, all their pow’rs 
employ, 
And ev'ry fenfe is loft in ev'ry joy, 
Ever fill'd his heart, and beam’d upon his 
breatt 
Content’s full funfhine, with the calm of 
rel? 
No—Virtue only gives fair peace to fhine ; 
And health, O facred temperance! is 
thine. 
Hence the poor peafant, whofe laborious 
fpade 
Rids the rough crag of half its heath and 
fhade, 
Feels in the quiet of his genial nights 
A blifs more genuine than the club at 
White’s.; 
Acnd lias in full exchange for fame and 
wealth, 
Herculean vigour, and eternal health, 
Of blooming genius, judgment, wit 
poffefs’d, 
By poets envied, and by peers carefs'd ; 
By royal mercy fav'd from legal doom, 
With royal favour crown'd for years to 
come, 
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O had thou, Savage, known thy lot to 


prize, 
And facred held fair friendihip’s gen’rous 


ties 5 

Hadft thou, fincere to wifdcm, virtue, 
truth, 

Curb’d the wild fallies of impttaous 
youth : 


Had but thy life been equal to thy lays, 

In vain had. envy ftrove to blaft thy bays, 

In vain thy mother’s unrelenting pride 

Had {trove to puth thee helplefs from her 
fide 3 

Fair competence had lent her genial dower, 

And fmiling peace adorn’d thy evening 
heur ; 

True pleafure would have led thee to her 
fiisine, 

And every friend to merit had been thine. 

Bieft with the choiceit boon that heav'n 
can give, 

Thou then hadft learnt with dignity to 
live, 

‘The fcorn of wealth, the threats of want 
to brave, 

Nor fought from prifon refuge in the 
grave. 

Th’ immortal Rempranpt all his 

pictures made 

Soft as their union into light and fhade. 

Whene’er his colours wore too bright an 


air, 

A kindred thadow took off all the glare 3 

Whepe’er the fhadow, carelefsly em- 
brown'd, 

Stole on the tint, and breath’d a gloom 
around, 

Th’ attentive artift threw a warmer dye, 

Or call’d a glory from a piétur’d tky ; 

Till both th’ oppofing powers mix’d in 
one, 

Cool as the night, and brilliant as the 
fun. 

Paffions, like colours, have their ftrength 

and eafe, 

Thofe too infipid, and too gaudy thefe ; 

Some to the heart, like Spagnoletti‘s, 
throw 

Fictitious horrors, and a weight of woe. 

Some, like Albano’s, cateh from ev'ry 
ra 

Too fuony a funfhine, and too richa day 3 

Others, with Carlo’s Magdalene, re« 
quire, 

A quicker fpirit, and a touch of fire ; 

Or want, perhaps, though of cele{tial 
race, 

Corregio’s foftnefs, and a Guido's grace. 


* An Effay upon Prints, containing Remarks upon the Principles of pi€turefijue 
Beauty, the.different Kinds of Prints, and the Charafters of the moft noted Maiters s 
iluftrated by Criticifms upon particular Pieces, &c. 12mo. 1768. 

‘+ The Regulation of the Paffions the Seurce ef Human Hiappinefs : a Moral Effay, 
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Would thou then reach what Rem- 
brandt’s genius knew, 

And live the model that his pencil drew, 
Form all thy life with ali his warmth di- 
vine, . 

Great as his plan, and faultlefs as his 

line 5 ee 
Let all the paffions, like his colours, play, 
Strong without harfhnets, without glaring 
gay: 
Contralt them, curb them, fpread them, 
or confine, 
Ennoble thefe, and thofe forbid to fhine : 
With cooler fhades ambition’s fire allay, 
And mildly melt the pomp of pride away ; 
Her rainbow-robe from vanity remove, 
And foften malice with the {mile of love ; 
Bid o’er revenge the charities prevail, 
Nor let a grace be feen without a veil ; 


1g 


So fhalt thou live as heav'n itfelf defign’d, 

Each pulle congenial with th’ informing 
mind, 

Each aGion tlation’d in its proper place, 

Each virtue blooming with its native grace, _ 

ach paffion vig’rous to its juft degree, 

And the fair whole a perfect fymmetry *. 


Rembrandt died at Amfterdam in 
the year 1688 4. Of his moral cha- 
racter, we obferve, with regret, that 
it was fullied by an extreme of ava- 
rice, which led him to employ many 
artifices in the fale of his prints (toutes 
Jortes de rufes, fay a French author) 
that were certainly unworthy of the 
great celebrity he had acquired. 


* See Mr. Hayley’s poetical critique on Rembrandt, in his Effay’on Paintirg, 


Epilt. I, line 346—380. 


According to fome accounts, in 1674.3 to others, in 1668. 


29, ix his firft Epifile, 
VAL 
T HE rapidity and eaf with which 


the firit conquerors of America 
obtained victories, would make us be- 
Keve that the timid inhabitants ef that 
region were only wandering {ociet es, 
and flew before the fierce ituropeans. 
Yet what man ever fhawed mo e va- 
jour than an iflander of St. Domingo, 
of whom the hiitory of that illand gives 
this account ? 

In the year 1502, when the Spani- 
ards were endeavouring to eltabiilh 
themfelves in St. Domingo, two Spa- 
nifh gentlemen, one named Valdene- 
bro, and the other Pontevreda, ob- 
ferved an Indian at a diftance. Val- 
denebro quitting his comrade, ran to- 
ward the iflander with uplifted lance. 
The Indian, to fave himfelf, fhot an 
arrow on the Spaniard ; it miffed, and 
at the fame inftant received the lance 
in his body. The Indian immedi- 
ately drew it out, and feizing the bri- 
dle of his enemy’s horfe, with an in- 
tent to pierce it, the Spaniard bu- 
ried his fword in the Indian’s Lody ; 
this alfo he took out, as he had 
done the lance, and though the Caiti- 


See Hayley, Note 
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lian held the handle, he made him 
quit it. 
Valdenebro then took his. dagger, 
and plunged it into the Indian’s breatt ; 
this he alfo freed himfelf from with 
as much facility as he had from the 
fword and lance. Pontevreda, who 
{aw his companion difarmed and in 
danger, galloped to his aififtance, 
The Indian received him firmly, al- 
though ftreaming with blood from three 
Jarez wounds which he had received 
from Valdenebro. Pontevreda gave 
him three others in the fame manner, 
end with the fame fuccefs; and the 
twe centlemen found themfelves dif- 
armed and put to flight by one of thofe 
men whom they thought ioferior to 
their dogs. A few .minutes after- 
ward, the Indian expired. ; 
We can in this inftance not only 
fay, that no warrior ever died more 
glorioufly with his arms in his hands ; 
but it was an event that perhaps has 
no parallel in hiflory, to fee the vic- 
torious feck their fafety by fight, and 
the vanquifhed with al] the marks of | 
vidory. 
P 2 
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RemaRKs on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, &e. in January. 


pe rrereaens begins to open the leaf.—z5. Crocufes and fnow- 
drops open the flower —30. Polyanthufes continue to flower, after 
having flowered all the winter; and all kinds of wall-fruit fet for bloffom, 
‘The evening very windy with much rain; and near the feacoaft to the fouth, 
there was violent thunder and lightning which did confiderable damage.— 
The month has been unufually miid, but for the moit part foggy aud unplea- 
fant; the thermometer was never fo low as the freezing point, and the me~- 
dium was nearly 42. 
. Rain 1 inch 18 hundredths. 


OBSERVATIONS on the DisEAsES im January. 


CARLET fevers ftill continued very frequent in the city, the fymptoms 

fimilar to thofe noticed in the obfervations of laft month; the enlarge- 
ments of the glands frequently terminated in fuppuration, leaving afterward 
a confiderable degree of hardnefs. Meafles were rarely met with, and finall- 
pox not very frequent ; but toward the latter part of the month, as the wea- 
ther was miid, inoculation began to be general. Inflammation of the eyes 
was very common; it began in general in one eye firft, with an enlargement 
of the veflels of the corzea, and a thickening of the eyelid ; as this fubfided 
in one eye, the other became inflamed in the fame manner: ftumulating and 
aftringent applications foon removed the complaint. ‘The catarrh of children, 
noticed in the lait month, {till continued to prevail; the fymptoms were vio- 
lent and the dileafe obftinate, and now and then fatal. The burials from the 
26th of December to the 3d of January were 349, and from that day to the 


30th, 1276, making together 1625. 


PARALLEL between the Principles of Taste and of ETHICs. . 


fe O thofe who enter into the ftudy 

ethics or moral philofophy, 
the laguicy that naturally prefents it- 
felf previoufly to any other difcuffion, 
is, whether the diftinction between 
virtue and vice be natural or artificial ? 
Previoufly, in like manner, to other 
difcuffions in criticifm, it is frequently 
and properly afked, Is there any 
foundation in nature for a diftinétion 
between what is excellent or not ex- 
cellent in the objects of tafte? In the 
profecution of this i inquiry, the parallel 
between ethics and criticifm may, in 
feveral particulars, be very fully pre- 
ferved. Is there, in the nature of 
things, an immutable diftinétion be- 
tween virtue and vice? You anfwer 
in the-aflirmative ; you fay there is an 
original difference ; all men in every 
age and nation abhor injuftice, per- 
fidy, and cruelty: all men in every 





age and nation approve and applaud 
juttice, truth, and clemency. It is 
afked, in like manner, is there any 
foundation for a diftin&ion, independ- 
ently of fhifting and capricious opi- 
nion, between beauty and deformity 
in the works of art and of nature? 
You fay there is ; and affert, that all 
men in every age and nation confider 
the fame objests as _mifhapen or ill- 
coloured : all men in every age and 
nation pronounce the fame fhapes and 
the fame colours beautiful or grace- 
ful. 

The parallel proceeds: it is ob- 
jected to the moraliit, that the appro- 
bation of virtue has not been uniform 
and confiftent ; that aétions the moft 
horrid have, even among polifhed na- 
tions, been practifed without con- 
demnation : and the Athenians, cele- 
brated as they were for refinement, 
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are arraigned for the voluntary and de- 
berate expofure, and confequent death 
of their helpleis and infant children. 
Hf fo, we need not be furprifed if the 
favage Indian fhould, without blame, 
put to death a cumberfome and feeble 
father. -The polifhed Athenian and 
javage Indian bear witnefs, that the 
vaunted diilinflion between virtre and 
vice is an ideal line, and that opinion 
paffes and re-paffes it, 2s the fun 
fhines, or as the wind blows. 

In rep'y: we have many principles 
of 2€ioa; they are often at variance 
with one another; they are not upon 
ail occafioens duly balanced; and one 
aifeciion may have acquired fuch un- 
due force, ag to prevent the operation 
ef others. But though fome import- 
ant princip'e may, bv the influence of 
fome exceflive counteracting power, 
be for a time fufpended, we are net 
therefore to affirm that it is entirely 
fuppreffed, oy that it never exiled. 
Selflove, for example, is an ackrow- 
ledged and powerfu! prisciple. But 
elf-love is not the fource of all our 
actions. We fometimes negle@ cur 
own intereft, and obey the impulie of 
kind affection. We fometimss a& 
contrary to our Own intereft, and obey 
the dictates of inconfiderate anger. 
When Alexander killed Ciytus, he 
was not guided by felf-love.~ Self- 
love, or a regard to his own intereit, 
would have inclined him to an op- 
polite condu&. He was moved by 
snconfiderate and excefiive anger. 
Now, though felflove thay be fuf- 
pended by the temporary violence of 
peflion, or the ftubborn obitinacy of 
ill-founded opinion, we are not there- 
fore to conclude that it is entirely fup- 
prefied, or that it,never exifted. 

If it can be fhewn, in like manrer, 
that apparent contradi&tions to the 
judgment of confcience, or 2 moral 
faculty, proceed from the occafional 
excefs and irregular afcendency of 
thoughtlefs paffion and erroneous opi- 
nion, we are not to fay that there is 
n> difference between juitice and in- 
juitice, cruelty and mercy. At Athens, 
waicn a new-born child was ( feeble 
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or fo deformed that there was no pros 
bability of its living beyond the period 
of infancy; or of its being capable 
afterward of maintaining its own exiit- 
ence ; and if the parent was io fuch 
circumftances as rendered it impofhible 
for him to give it maintenance ; it 
was by a miftaken notion reckoned 
even humane in the parent to deprive 
it of that life which, fo far from being 
a biciling, was held a misfortune. The 
Indians, is lixe manner, never put to 
death their oid men, but when they 
were fo far overcome by age and in- 
firmity, as to be no longer able, with- 
out extreme pain, to endure the toil 
and difficulty of a long journey or 
hazardous enterprize. ‘Though, there- 
fore, from miltaken views, or the 
temporary dominion of other princi- 
pies, actions of inhumanity feem fome- 
times to have been juftified, we are 
not to aflirm that there is no founda- 
tion for moral diftinétions. 

So alfo, it may be objected, that 
the ftandard of tatte is by no means 
uniform. What is accounted deform- 
ed in one country is thought beautiful 
inanother. The natives of New Zeca- 
land feem to reckon a flat nofe more 
elegant than one caft in a Grecian or 
Roman mould; and are folicitous ta 
form the feature fo as to fuit the 
fathion. ‘The inhabitants of Tanna, 
one of the New Hebrides, have the 
fame predile@ion for long ears, that 
the New Zealanders have for flat 
nofes. Times are recorded in the 
annals of literature, when affectation, 
bombatt, falfe wit, and buffoonery, 
have been preferred to the fimplicity 
and correct embellifhment of elegant 
compoiition. 
contrived dramas of the laft century 
were in vogue, and Paradife Lott 
neglected. Hence it is aflerted, that 
there is no ftandard of tae, no -per- 
manent dillinftion between what is 
calied éxccllent or not excellent in the 
works of art or of nature; and that, 
ia preferring one work, or one ap- 
pearance to another, we are only 


guided by variable and accidental 


cpinion. 


The indecent and ill: 
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The reply to this obje@ion is of the 
fame kind, and as fatisfactory as the 
reply to the objeQion ii ethics, 
Though the faculty of difcerning 
beauty may for a time be mifled by 
the occafional influence of other pow- 
ers, we are not to conclude that it is 
utterly deftroyed, or that it never 
exited. ‘The fun may be involved 
in clouds, and not a fingle ray {hall 
give intimation of his exiftenc:: yet 
we will not fay that the fun’s light is 
extinguifhed. He ftill continues to 
fhine, though not upon us; and will 
break out again even upon us, and 
blaze with the briehteft radiance. ‘The 
circumftance which moft commonly 
prevents the decifions of true tafte, 
and obftruéts its difcernment, if cuf. 
tom, or more properly fafhion. Me 
are fo apt to furrender their judgments 
to the opinidn of cthers whom they 
refpe@, in'matters of great import- 
ance, that we need not be furprifed 
to find them influenced by authority 
merely in matters of tafte. Neither 
high fhoulders, nor thicknefs of fpeech, 
are in themfelves graceful or becom- 
ing 3 yet the courtiers of Alexander 
the Great affected to have high 
fhoulders, becavfe Alcxander was 
fomewhrt deformed; and the fellow- 
ers of Hatfour imitated his unbecom- 
ing utterance : 


He was indeed the glafs 
Wherein the noble youths did drefs them- 
felves. 
He had no legs that pre Mistd not his gait: 
And {peaking thick, which nature made 
his blemtfh, 
Became the accents of the valiant ; 
For thofe that could fpeak flow and tardily 
Would learn their own perfetion to-abule 
To feem like him: fo that, in‘ fpecch, in 
gait, 
In military rales, humours of blood, 
He was the mark and gials, ¢opy add book 
That fafhion’d others. 





A favourite leader with a flat. nofe 
tnight have rendered that form of fea- 
ture fathionable in New Zealand, and 
a fimilar circcumfance might have dic- 
tated the ialle for long ears among 
the natives Of Ganna, Falf* wit, n- 


1tg 
baldry, and turgid compofition were 
fathionable in the time of Charles the 
Second, that moit fhameful of all pe-- 
riods in the hiftory of Britain, and 
were perhaps fafhionable by the isfla- 
ence of the court. It is not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that the graces of ele- 
gant writing fhould have been banifh- 
ed. They were banithed along with 
decency, order, and good govern- 
ment; but were foon after reftored 
by William of Orange, by Pope and 
Additfon.— Although, therefore, there 
may be examples of falfe taite among 
nations, yet when the advantages of 
education are equal, the deviations 
fom the general rule are fo few, that 
they aifect not our pofition. In ge- 
neral, the fame objects are accounted 
beautiful by all mankind, and the f:me 
founds melodicus. In general, a- 
mong perfons of real improvement, 
the poems of Homer, Virgil, and 
Mitton, are preferred to Durfey, and 
thofe paflages of Seneca and Dryden 
which are accounted bombafical. 

Thof: philofophers, who deny chat 
there is any difference between virtue 
and vice, have another objection as 
{pecious asthe former. They obferve 
that dijerent perfons, of minds e- 

ually improved, contemplating the 
fame action, eyard it ina very dif- 
ferent manner; and that fome are as 
preae to approve, as others are to 
triat it with cenfure. The aQioa of 
Grauss in killing Crcfar, is an obvioas 
aud ftriking example. Perfons of ex- 
cellent undertlanding and unfufpected 
integrity, regard the condu& of that 
famous Roman with very cbpofite 
fentiments. Some extol kim with the 
higheft encomiums: others biame hint 
with acrimonious inveétive.~ It is 
concluded, therefore, that there was 
nothing intrinfically good or bad in the 
conducief Brutus: and to pronounce 
it either virtuous or vicious, is a mate 
ter of vague opinion. 

It is anfwered to this objetion, that 
different perfons contidering the fam¢ 
a€lion, may fee it in very different 
lichts. They judge, however, and pro, 
nowice concerning it, according te 
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their conceptions, and its appearance 
tothem. If they faw itin the fame light 
their opinions would coincide. Nor 
have we any ground to afirm from 
their diiagreement, that moral diflinc- 
tions are ideal; unlefs we are able to 
fhew, that the perfons who furnifh the 
experiment, view the condu& in quef- 
tion precifcly in the fame manner. In 
the inflance of Brutus, the objeéts re- 
garded by thofe who praife and b 
thofe who cenfure, though deromi- 
nated by the fame term, are yet to- 
tally ‘different. The Brutus who is 
cenfured, is ungraterul, without affec- 
tions ambitious, weak, and inhuman. 
‘The Brutus who is applauded, is a 
patriot, devoted to the love of his 
country, refolute, 2nd unmoved by 
any private or partial confideration. 
Now the Brutus who is blamed is 
furely different from the Brutus who 
is applacacd. They agree only in 
name: they are in reality oppofite. 
Were the encomiaft convinced that 
Brutus was unworthy, he would change 
his praife into cenfure: and were his 
opponent to believe him worthy, he 
would becom an encomiaft. ‘The ob- 
jection, therefore, by no means op- 
pofes the general dottrine: for if the 
views of all men were alike in matters 
of morality, their fentiments would be 
the fame. 

A fimilar objefion and fimilar an- 
fwer are ftated againft and in behalf 
of criticifm. Perfons of equal im 
provement, without prejudice or par- 
tiality, examining the fame poem, the 
fame picture, or the fame ftatue, often 
judge of them in a very different and 
even oppofite manner. From this, 
however, as in the moral illuftration, 
we ought not to infer that no differ- 
ence fubfifts between excellence and 
the want of excellence, fo far as re- 
gards beauty and deformity in the 
works of art or of nature. Do thote 

erfons of fimilar pretenfions, who 
judge fo differently of the fame per- 
formance, fee it exactly in the fame 
light, with the fame features and co- 
lours, and in the fame pofture? Have 


they both an equally diftingt concep- 
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tion of its parts and qualities ? Or ean 
we aflirm that no peculiar affociation 
influences the one or the other, fo a3 
to bias his judgment almoft without 
his knowledge ? If the objector is not 
clear in his anfwer to thefe queltions, 
his obje&tion vanifhes. 

On the contrary, that the fame ob- 
jet is feen differently, and in differ- 
ent attitudes, by different perfons, is 
highiy probable, Neither poetry nor 
painting, nor any of the imitative arts, 
afford pleafure, merely by the thoughts 
and images exprefizd or difplayed by 
the artitt or writer: but very often by 
the thoughts and images which they 
are enabled to fuggeft. This diftinc- 
tion between exprefling and fuggetfting 
objects ought on the prefent fubject to 
be particularly attended to. Our 
thoughts are expreffed when they are 
all uttered, as fully as poffible, by 
language and other correfponding 
figns. ‘They are fuggeiled, when 
only a few are expreiled ; but with 
fuch implication, and of fuch con- 
nexion with others not expretied, as 
that thefe laft arife in the mind f{pen- 
taneoufly, or by eafy affociation. 
Matters in the imitative arts proceed 
in this manner: they deliver only 2 
part of their thought, and leave the 
reft to be complied by the fancy of 
thofe to whom their works are ad- 
dreffled. Longinus, in a brilliant 
paifage in his valuable fragment, has 
remarked this part of their conduc ; 
and with fuitable approbation. Here; 
however, there is room for difference. 
One perfon inay have a much greater 
facility in tracing fuch affociation, or 
in catching fuch allufions, than ano- 
ther. Or the fame perfon, at different 
times, may be in a favourable mood 
for fuch fanciful operation. But the 
pleafure we receive is a¢cording to the 
object fuggelted: fo that when our 
imaginations cannot follow the artift, 
we cannot feel nor difcern the whole 
of his excellence. Powerful -tmagi- 
nation does not always imply an ac- 
curate and delicate tafte: but tafte 
cannot exift without fome imagina- 
tion. 
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‘The difference between the expref- 
fon and fagzeftion of thoughts, may 
be illuftrated by the following pafiage 
in Virgil: 


Et jam fumma procul villarum culmina 


fumant, 

Majorefque cadunt altis de montibus 
umbre. 

And fee! from village tops the fmoke 
afcend, 

And falling fhades from weftern hills ex- 
tend. 


Thefe two lines give a piGture of even- 
ing. It contains only two particulars, 
yct it fuggefts a delightful landicape. 
We have the recent {moke of the cot- 
tage: and fancy immediately fupplies 
the return of the cottager; the bufy 
houfewife ; and the blazing heaith : 


Majorefque cadunt altis de montibus 
umbrez, 


And falling fades from weftern hills ex- 
tend, 


Only the mountains and lengthened 
fhadows are mentioned: but they 
fuggeft the fplendour of a fetting fun 5 
a tranquil fky ; the quiet and penfive 
fhade of the valley. 

The parallel may be profecuted a 
little farther.—Theugh it be allowed 
that an original ard immutable dif- 
tinGtion fubfifts between virtue and 
vice ; yet, according to the conftiru- 
tion or habits of different perfons, they 
applaud different virtues and condemn 
different vices. ‘Men of a robuit 


ftru€ture 2nd vigorous turn of mind, 
are chielly delighted with great and 
heroic virtue ; they confider the dan- 
gers and difficult es that arife from ex- 
ternal circumitanc s as the teft of me- 
rit; and extol furtituce, courage, an 
perfeverance, as the higheit of hu- 
man exertions. Others ayain, of a 
fofter complexion, and more inclined 
to the indulgence of amiable and kind 
affeciion, are captivated above every 
thing elfe with dip:ays of gentlenefsy 
compafiion, and mercy. ‘Tle iame 
thing habpens in Our judgments, and 
fentiments €oncerniig elegant com- 
pofition. and the works of elegant ar~ 
tifts. One perfon is much captivated 
with the beauty of ftile and language = 
anothér wiih fentiment and. mbral re~ 
mark: the imagery that fAicws from &@ 
powerful itfiagination, is chiety a- 
greeable to thoie who are themtclves 
endowed with inventive energies 
and the tender difplay and expreffion 
of paffion are {oiicited by readers of 
fenfibility and {ympathetic tendertiefs. 
The agony of the dying gladiator 
fixes the attention of many {pectators, 
poffeffed bota of ta-‘e and judgment ; 
in preference to the grace of the Bel- 
videre Avollo, or the beauty of the 
Mediczan Venus.— [he correfpond- 
ence between our principles ot taftes 
and thofe of moral approbation, il- 
luftrated in thefe particu'ars, feems to 
imply a very intimate and peculiaf 
conneétion. 


EFFECTS OF MONEY IN ENGLAND. 
[From the fifth Volume of Lord Monboddo's Ancient Metaphyfics.] 


§ thete is more wealth, I be- 

lieve, in England than in any 
other country of Europe, fo there dre, 
there, to be feen more bad effe‘ts of 
wealth than any where elfe ; for there 
are, in England, more crimes and 
vices, more difeafes and more indi- 
gence, than in any other nation now 
exifting, or, I believe, that ever did 


exift. As tocrimes; they abound fo 
much, that cur jails cannot hold our 
convicts ; and we are obliged to fend 
out colonies, fuch as no pation ever 
fent out before, to a very diftant ¢oun~ 
try, till of late quite unknown j to 
which they are tranfported at 4 great 
expence, and maintained, when there, 
at a ftill greater *.—Now, thefe crimes 


,.” There is aman, whom I know, of the name of Walker, a purfer in one of ovt 
arigates, who was four years in Botany Bay, longer, I believe, than any man at pres 
feat in Europe has been. He lived for fome time in my neighbourhood in the courte 


— 
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are almoft all the effets of wealtli. 
For the people of England I hold to 
be of as good natural difpofitions as 
any people in the world. ‘They are 
by nature kind and benevolent ; nor 
is there any people now exiiling fo 
benevolent, or that beftows fo much 
in public or private charity. But 
wealth, which, as I have fhown, na- 
turally produces indigence, makes 
them fteal, rob, and fometimes, though 
very rarely, murder; alfo forge; and, 
in carrying on commerce, cheat and 
practife every kind of fraud; to ex- 
prefs one of which we have been 
obliged to invent a word, and to call 
it /windling. In other nations men 
commit crimes in the heat of paffion, 
or from motives of jealoufy and re- 
venge; but, in England, it 2s indi- 
gence that produces almoft all the 
crimes.—As to vices, they are the 
natural effe&ts of wealth in all coun- 
tries; and, as there is more wealth 
in England than in other countries, 
I believe there is likewife more vice. 
Difeafes alfo are the natural effects of 
wealth in every country ; and, there- 
fore, there are likewife, in England, 
more difeafes, and particularly that 
moft dreadful difeafe confumption, of 
which more die than of any other two 
difeafes ; and as it is children, or per- 
fons under age, who commonly die of 
it, it muft be produced by the difeafes 
or weakneffes of the parents. Now, 
I thould be glad to know, whether 
crimes and vices, difeafes and indi- 
gence, be not one orother of them, 
and much more altogetiier, the fouree 
of the mifery of every nation? 

There is one obfervation more that 
J will make upon the love of money. 
It is a paflion which may be {faid to 
comprehend every other, as it furnifhes 
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the materials for gratifying not onl 
our fenfual appetites, but our vanity, 
and our tafte for every thing we think 
beautiful or fine; alfo our ambition, 
particularly in Britain where money 
thakes a man very eminent in the ftate 
and government of the country. Ie 
is, therefore, a moft comprehentive 
paffion: but it excludes what I think 
our greateit happinefs in this life; and 
that is the pleafure of loving and be- 
ing loved ; for a man, who is pof- 
feffed by this paffion, has neither love 
nor friendthip for any mans Now,a 
man, who loves no man, can be be- 
loved by no man, not even by his 
neareft relations; for, as Horace 
fays, addreffing himfelf to the man 
of money, 


Non uxor falvum te vult non filius ; omnes 
Vicini oderunt, ‘ noti, puteri atque puellae. 
Miraris, cum tu argento poft omnia ponas, 
Si nemo praeftet, quem non merearis; 
amorem. Lib. 1. Sat. 1. 


This paffion, in Britain, is as uni« 
verfal as it is comprehenfive, money 
being the purfuit, not only of almoft 
every private man but of the public ; 
for our legiflature, when it is affem- 
bled, is chiefly employed about mo- 
ney ; and the principal bufinefs of our 
minifter is to contrive means how to 
get it, and how to lay it out. And 
this may be a reafon, why our par- 
liament, and minifters, give fo little 
attention to the three great articles of 
the political fyftem, the health, the 
morals, and the numbers of the peo- 
pie. 

Before I quit this fubject, I muft 
return to the divifion 1 made of a 
wealthy people into two claffes, thofe 
who live in vanity, luxury, and indo- 
lence, and thofe who minifter to that 


try 5 and J had much converfation with him upon the fubje&t of our colony of cons 
victs. He told me, that when he came away from Botany Bay, which was about 
two or three years ago, there were there 5000 convists, and rfooo more in an ifjand 
in the neighbourhood, calied Norfoik Filand. And, coming heme, he met, upon 
the fea, feveral thips going to Botany Bay, full of more of them. F was in London 
when the firft colony was fent off; and 1 was told, what I could not have believed, 
if I had not had it from the beft authority, that intereft was made by feveral men, who 
were not conviéted, nor fufpeéted of any crime, to be fent with the conviéts to Botany 
Bay ; and, I have heard, that others have committed petty larcenies, on purpofe that 


they might be conviéted and tranfported thither, 


Yerty among the lower people of England, 


Such it appears is the extreme pe- 
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yanity, luxury, and indolence. This 
divifion was not known among the 
Greeks of the heroic age: for there 
was no wealth among them; and, 
their governors and rulers, as well as 
the reit of the people, lived upon the 
produce of land, which they culti- 
vated themfelves, with the aififtance, 
no doubt, of fuch flaves as they could 
purchafe. The heroes, therefore, not 
only excelled in council and fight, but 
practifed the neceffary arts of life, fuch 
asagriculture. Accordingly, Ulyffes 
challenges Eurymachus, one of the 
courtiers, to mow or plow with him: 
and he tells Eumzus, that in fuch fer- 
vile works as making a fire, break- 
ing wood for that purpofe, roafting 
meat, mixing and preparing wine, and 
ordering a table, he would contend 
with any perfon. Far, it is to be 
obferved, that thofe Greek heroes em- 
ployed the fiaves they purchafed only 
in works without doors, fuch as culti- 
vating the ground, and taking care of 
their cattle and {wine ; and, accord- 
ingly, Eumzus was the {wine herd of 
Ulyiles. It does not, therefore, ap- 
pear, that any of thofe heroes had 
any domettic fervants, even whea they 
went abroad and were engaged in 
the Trojan war. Accordingly, when 
Achilles entertained the ambaffadors 
of Agamemnon in his tent, it was his 
friend Patroclus who prepared fupper 
for them and mixed the wine: and, 
even when they lived in the country 
upon their farms, it does not appear 
that they had any domeftic male fer- 
vants ; but the whole work of the fa- 
mily was performed by their maids. 
Ulyffes, of whofe family we have a 
more particular account than of that 
of any other, had no lefs than filty 
maids, who did all the bufinefs of his 
family ; nor, does it appear that he 
had any male fervants, except Eu- 
meus his {wine herd, a goat herd, 
and a cow herd. And thus it hap- 
pened, that, when the heroes went 
abroad, as they carried no camettic 
fervant with them, neither male nor 
female, they were obliged to perform, 
themilves, the moft {ervile offices ; 
such as making a fire and dreffing 
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victuals. But, while they were at 
home, every thing of that kind was 
performed by females.—In the firit 
ages of the Roman flate,“when the 
citizens lived upon a few acres of land, 
their great men held the plough. 
Thus Cincinnatus was taken from the 
plough to be dictator, when he com- 
plained that his farm would fuffer b 
his abfence. j 

And thus it appears, that men, in 
the firft ages of fociety, before the 
ufe of money had got in among them, 
which it had not among the Greeks at 
the time of the Trojan war, lived in 
a more natural way, being nearer tq 
tlie natural flate, and confequently 
were happier than men in the more 
advanced ages of fociety, Of this I 
will fay more afterward ; but, in the 
meantime, | think I have faid enough 
to fhow the difference between the 
minds of men in the more adyanced 
ages of fociety, and their minds in the 
natural ftate, or even in the iirft ages 
of fociety; and to prove, that the 
greatett evils, of miad as well as of 
body, arife from civil fociety. And, 
as the pains of the mind are much 
greater than tlof of the body, (for 
the boly, as Epicurus fays, ails only 
the prefent, whereas the mind not only 
ails the prefent, but the pait and fu- 
ture) the coniequence is, that men 
are much more unhappy in civil {o- 
ciety than in the natural fate. And, 
I am now to inquire, what gaod is to 
be reaped from civil foctety ; and, 
whether fome means might not be 
contrived to alleviate the ills which it 
produces? But this I intend to be the 
fubject of the next book, T will only 
add, before | conclude this, that, by 
what I have faid of the love of money, 
J do not mean that a man fhould nor 
give 2 proper attention to money, fa 
far as it is neceiliry for living decenily 
and fuitably to his rank, and for pro- 
viding for his family or enabling him 
to be charitable and beneficent, bus 
that he fhould not be wholly in- 
groffed by the paffion for inouey, fe 
as to fludy nothing elf bus the srauy 
ing or faving it. 
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ERRORS OF EDUCATION. 


PY HE ercatett benefits which fo- 

ciety in ‘general, or any com- 
munity in particular, enjoy, do induf- 
putably arife from the joint endea- 
vours Of every member of either, to 
be as ufetul as tiiey can in their feve- 
ral capacities. And thefe endeavours, 
which every individual is bound to 
exert, are always more or lefs fuccefs- 
ful, according as the faculties, with 
which providence has furnifhed him 
for the purpole are appiied with pro- 
priety or not. a 


* Nothing is more plain to every man 
who makes any obieiyation at all, 
than that, in the ftructure of the ma- 
terial and animal fyftems, the powers 
and abilities of every conftiwent part, 
are witely contiived to bear a general 
tendency to the gocd of the whole. 
The powers or qualities of every in- 
dividoal are fuch, both in kind and 
degree, as bear a pretty near propor- 
tion to the imperfections and deficien- 
cies of each other: and, confequenily, 
fach as tend moft direQlly to prevent 
the inconveniencies, which through 
thofe impe:feétions and deficiencies 
might ocherwife be introduced into 
the economy of the univeife. It is no 
lefs obfervable, that the mifapplica- 
tion of things, and their powers, is 
always productive of various evils and 
inconveniencies; or, at leatt, incon- 
fiftent with that harmony and gdod 
order, which a proper ufe of them 
fhould feem naturally to be a:teaded 
with. 

Thefe obfervations are cxaLily ap- 
plicable to the rational creation. ‘The 
wants of human nature, though ori- 
ginaliy perhaps but comparatively few, 
are now extremely various, both in 
kind and degree. Inclement ele- 
ments fubject us to complications of 
pain; events, by us unforefeen, and 
therefore called accidents, expofe us 
not Only to dangers, but. real calami- 
ties: as commerce, and with it lux- 
ury encreafed, the demands of nature 
became aggravated, .and a vat va- 
riety of others were introduced. Now 


to fupply thefe deficiencies and rete, 
dy thefe evils, the joint labour of all 
who are involved in the fame condi. 
tion of nature, becomes requifite. 
The bare poffeflicn of the good things 
of the vegetable and animal world, 
will not of itfelf furnifh a man with 
the comforts, or even necedaries of 
life. The fimple acquifition of the 
materiais of food and raiment, &c. 
will not be fufficient to make them 
ufeful to him, on any other fuppofi- 
tion, than that of every man’s being 
fo far {killed in the knowledge of im- 
proving every thing, as to be able of 
himfelf to render tliem capable of be- 
ing ferviceable to him; which no 
man, I prefume, is. The mutual 
concurrence, therefore, of every mem- 
ber of fociety, is the on'y foundation 
of the mutual comfort and happinefs 
of the whole. 

And, if I] am not miftaken, to thefe 
wants and deficiencies, to this defi;n 
of citablifhing mutual comfort and 
happineis, the capacities of men are 
pretty exatly adapted, and their re- 
{pective talents provortioned. Thofe 
of our wants which employ the me- 
chanic, the tradefman, or fuch ltke, 
are moft in nember; and therefore 
ordinary geniufes do abound the moft. 
Every body is fubje& alike to thofe, 
and every body, accordingly, with a 
little application, is equal to the tatk 
ef mutual help. On the other hand, 
thofe exigencies of an higher nature, 
which do not concern us properly as 
individuals, but rather as a body 
comprehended under certain circum- 
ftances (a nation fuppofe) thefe, I fay, 
are not fo many, nor ‘5 frequent ; 
and abilities therefore which are re- 
quifite to anfwer fuch exigencies are 
accordingly more rare. ‘Thy admi- 
nillration of a government is manage- 
able by a few ; and thofe fuverior ta- 
lents, and that addrefs which the in- 
tricacies of the flate, and the eafy 
difpatch of councils require, are ac- 
cordingly difpenfed with a lefs liberal 
hand. The bufinefs of arms implies 
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ya¢her cafval events than ordinary ca- 

lamities, and therefore the provifion 

againit them 1s fill more fparing.— 
The conduét of fleets, and the difpo- 

fition of armies, we may have little to 

do with, perhaps, above once or twice 

“jn an age. . 

I am not therefore of opinion with 
thofe men, who feem to imagine that 
education alone can furnifh ab‘liies ; 
as many confeffedly do, if their ac- 
tions bear any refemblance to their 
fentiments. For otherwife, why does 
every rural {quire lay cut for his fons, 
as fait as they are born, and before 
they have difcovered any figns of the 
ulz of reafon at all, their refpective 

ofts in future life? The fecond (sor 
the eldeft by his birthright claims a 
privilege of doing nothing at al!) the 
fecond, I fay, muft be a diipenfer of 
the laws: the third, a pillar of the 
church: the fourth, a phyfician, and 
fo forth : and ali this becaufe their fa- 
ther is a gentleman of fortune ; when, 
perhaps, far from.being qualified for 
the important care of men’s fouls, 
lives, and fortunes, each of them had 
been employed more for the fervice 
cf the publick, * in hewing of wood, 
and drawing of water’ Alas! if a 
man is originally blefled with no 
greater fhare of parts, than {ich as 
can barely attain to the contrivance 
and fabrication of a horfefhoe, you 
may whip him through a fchocl for 
ten years together, give him a round 
of degrees in the univerfity, nay, and 
after ail this a bifhoprick into the bar- 
gain, and he Il ftill be the fame incor- 
rigible and ufelefs blockhead. This 
is.an evidence to me, that every man 
has a fet of talents of his own; and 
that Providence, confidering how 
much men would want ciothes more 
than law, or phyiic, at the fame time 
that it has endowed foine with talents 
for pleading avd prefcribing, has 
wilely ordained a much greater num- 
ber with capac’ties adupted to nothing 
higher than the neceffary employ- 
ments of tailors and coblers. 

I had faid in tne beginning of this 


paper, that the mitapplicaiion of 
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things, and their powers, in the in- 
animate or lower part of the anima 
creation, was often productive of ma- 
ny evils, and always fatal to good or- 
der: and that this was allo true of the 
rational fyftem, and jurely [ need not 
take a great deal of pains to convince 
any body that itis. When we have 
heard, with all the folemnity of a 
Roman orator, though without any 
of the itrains of Roman eloquence, a 
difpenfer of the Britifh laws, labour- 
ing through an unintelligible charge 
to a country jury; or, with all the 
gravity of a primitive Chriftian, the 
fleck chaplain haranguing his audi- 
ence with inexplicable nontenfe, how 
have we lamented the vanity and mif- 
takes of thefe poor men’s parents, 
who, by their foolifh ambition, thus 
robbed the public of fkilful excifemen 
and able porters! 

The lower parts of life are alfo af- 
fected by thefe fame ill-judged pro- 
ceedings. Ifa youth is fixed for life 
behind a counter, who manifeftly 
ought to have been pleading his coun- 
try’s caufe in the fenate; the matter 
cannot expect his bufinefs fhould go 
on fo well, as if he had taken into 
his fhop a boy, whom nature had de- 
figned for nothing better. The youth 
will be found perhaps with a Virgil in 
his hand, wnen he ought to be {yuab- 
bling with a country woman about 
foap and candles; or deep in the in- 
triyucs of Roman ftatefmen, when his 
matter expects he fhould have been 
poiting his accounts. For volatile 
{pirits will not fettie to the du'l drudg- 
ery of lofs and gain; and therefore 
ought carefully to be thrown at firlt 
into a proper channel, leit they take 
a.tarn, that may one day be fatal to 
themfelves and others too. - 

I forefee already an objeétion that 
will be made to this, and that is, that 
the parents of fome children, that 
may be born with fuperior geniufes, 
are yet not poftefled of the means of 
training them to the more em‘nent 
profefiions ; and that therefore neither 
God nor maa can reafonably expect 
of-them, that they fhould gve them 
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an education which is attended with 
expence. But, in anfwer to this, I 
will fay likewife, that neither has God 
given fome men the means of clotk- 
ing or feeding themfelves ; yet this is 


_fo far from being an argument for 


their being left to ftarve, that it has 
always put well-difpofed people upon 
contriving fuch methods as would fup- 
ply them with the means, by erecting 
alm‘houfes, charity-fchools, &c. And, 
in like manner, it is a reproach to 
any nation, that abounds with men 
who pretend to patronife learning and 
arts, if they do not eftablith a fund 
for the encouragement and fuppert of 
hiberal education, for the benefit of 
fuch as happen to be born, and mutt 
otherwife inevitably perish in a ufelefs 
obicurity under all the difadvantages 
cf ftraitered circumftances. 

‘Thefe reflections on the manifeft 
i] conféquences of our not attending 
to, and properly applying the talents 
of our children, one would think our 
intereit and conveniency fhou!ld teach 
us to make a right ufe of. Which, if 
we could perfuade ourfelves to do; I 
am apt to think we fhould fee an a- 
greeable altera:ion in the affuirs of the 
world. If gentlemen of all ranks and 
denominations would once diveft them- 
felves of that family pride, which fo 
univerfally cleaves tothem, what might 
we not hope? What might we not ex- 
pect from the able endeavours of the 
lutiy offspring of many a fquire; if 
they were permitted to exert them at 
the anvil, rather than in Weflminfter- 
hall? In fhort, the canveniencies 
which would arife from fuch a rational 
conduét in parents, are too many and 
too evident, to make it neceflary to 
treat of them more atlarge. If they 
would diicover with care, fuitably cul- 
tivate, and apply with caution, the 
geniufes of their children, our laws 
would be difpenfed with univerfal pro- 
priety, and our horfes fhod to the 
greatelt degree of exatacfs and fecu- 
rity. 

But to dwell no longer on the er- 
rors of our condu&, as attended with 
zu-ouveniencies, We had beft take care 


that they be not criminal. It gives 
us a noble and exalted idea of Provi- 
dence, when we carry our reflexions 
beyond tie vifible and material world, 
to conceive it likewife difpofing every 
part of the rational creation, with the 
fame harmony and beautiful economy; 
where wants and fupplies are exactly 
proportioned ; and where the Al- 
mighty feems to have ordained fome 
deficiencies and imperfections, as if 
on purpofe to give us the greateit in- 
dications of his wifdom and goodnefg 
in his methods cf regulating and con- 
trouling their effects. When, there- 
fore, by our perverfenefs we ftop or 
divert the operation of any part of 
this glorious fyftem, fhall we call it a 
miftake only, a trifling error? Is it 
not manifeitly fetting up our own 
will in oppofition to the divine? 
And is not every parent chargeable 
with doing fo, who educates a child 
in fuch a way as his talents are not 
fuited ta, and confequently never 
were defigned for? I believe it has 
been proved undeniably that he, who 
in any inftance ufes any thing, even 
any part of matter, in fuch a manner 
a3 it apparently could never be de- 
figned for, ufes it as being what it is 
not, and fo in fact denies it to be 
what it is, denies the very truth of 
things, and confequently is guilty of 
an action morally evil. And I cannot 
fee why the fame argument will not 
hold here. A man has a fon born ta 
him, of an ordinary capacity ; and 
the firlt inference he ought to make 
on the difcovery of that, is, that he 
was defigned to fill fome ordinary pett 
in the fervice of the public, to which 
fuch a meafure of intelleéts is moft 
nearly equal. If a conclufion fo ob- 
vious as this, does not occur to a pa- 
rent, he muft have a very {mall fhare 
of penetration himfelf. If it does, 
and he ats inconfiftently with it, by 
obliging Numps to dream in a roi- 
trum, wnen he is but qualified to 
whiftle on a dung cart; he applies the 
faculties of the iaid Numps, as being 
what they are not, and fo denies them 
in fa& to be whas they are, denies 
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therefore the very truth of things, and 
tonfequtntly is guilty of an action 
morally evil too. But with this ag- 
bravation, that whereas in the former 
cafe, the immorality is for the mot 
part, only an evil in itfelf, in this, it 
is equally criminal in itfelf, and ge- 
nerally attended with confequences 
that are fatal to the peace and good 
order of the univerfe ; and theretore, 
as far as it is chargeable with fuch 
confequences, an immorality of a 


s & perfon of Dr. Smollett was 
ftout and well proportioned, his 
countenance engaging, his manner re- 
ferved, with-a certain air of dignity 
that feemed to indicate that he was not 
unconfcious of his own powers. He 
was of a difpofition fo humane and 
generous, that he was ever ready to 
ferve the unfortunate, and on fome 
occafions, to affift them beyond what 
his circumftances could jultify.x—— 
Though few could penetrate with 
more acutenefs into cliaracter, yet 
hone was more apt to overlook mif- 
conduét when attended with misfor- 
tune. He lived in an hofpitable man- 
ner, but he defpifed that hofpitality 
which is founded on oftentation, which 
entertains only thofe, whofe fituation 
in life flatters the vanity of the enter- 
tainer, or fuch as can make returns 
of the fame kind; that hofpitality 
which keeps a debtor and creditor 
account of dinners. Smollett invited 
to his plain but plentiful table, the 
perfons whofe charaéters he efteemed, 
in whofe converfation he delighted, 
and many for no other reafon than 
becaufe they ftood in need of his coun- 
tenance and protection. As nothing 
was more abhorrent to his nature 
than pertnefs or intrufion, few, things 
could render him more indignant than 
a cold reception; to this, however, 


CHaracrer of Dr. Tostas SMotterr*, uthor of Roderick 
Random, Ge. By Dr. John Moore. 
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deeper dye. If the man 


—‘ Who but withes to invert the laws 
Of order, fins againft th” eternal caute,” 


what muft we pronounce of another, 
who actuated by vanity, ambition, or 
felf-will} does in reality invert then; 
and deliberately counicratis the de- 
ficns of Providence, to the prejudice 
of his fellow-creatures ? 

Crio. 


ke imagined he had fometimes bee 

expofed, on his application in favour 
of others; for himfelf, he never made 
an application to any great man in 
his life. 

Free from vanity, Smollett had a 
confiderable fhare of pride, and great 
fenfibility ; his paffions were eafily 
moved, and too impetuous when 
roufed ; he could not conceal his con- 
tempt of folly, his deteftation of fraud, 
nor refrain from proclaiming his in- 
dignation againft ,évery inftance of 
opprefiion. Though Smollett poffef- 
fed a verfatility of ftyle in writing, 
which he could accommodate to every 
charafter, he had no fupplenefs in 
his conduét. His learning, diligence, 
and natural acutene(f$ would have ren- 
dered him eminent in the fcience of 
medicine, had he perfevered in that 
profeZion; other parts of his cha- 
racter were ill-fuited for augmenting 
his practice. He could neither ftoop 
to impofe on credulity, nor humour 
caprice. He was of an intrepid, in- 
dependent, imprudent difpofiticn, ¢- 
qually incapable of deceit and adula- 
tion, and more difpofed to cultivate 
the acquaintance of thofe he could 
ferve, than of thofe who could ferve 
him. What wonder that a man of 
his charaéter was not, what is called, 
fuccefsful ia life? 


* See the Memoirs of his Life and Writings, with 2 ftriking Likenefs, in the 


Univerfal Magazine for February 1785. 
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On the Tureats ofa Frencu [nvasion. 


[From ‘ An Addiefs to the People of Great Britain,’ by R. Watfon, Lord 
Bifhop of Landaff.} 


» 
Wy Se doubts I formerly 
entertained, or (nétwithftand- 
ing all I have read or heard on the 
fubject) may ftil entertain, either on 
the juftice or the neceffity of commenc- 
ing this war in which we are engaged, 
1 entertain rione on the prefent necef- 
fity and juftice of continuing it. Un- 
der whatever circumftances the war 
was begun, it is now become juft; 
fince the enemy has refefed to treat, on 
equitable terms, for the reftoration of 
peace. Under whatever circumflances 
of expediency or inexpediency the 
war was commenced, its continuance 
is now become neceflary; for what 
neecfity can be greater than that wrich 
arifes from the enemy having threaten- 
ed us with deftfuction as a nation? — 

Here I may, probably, be told that, 
allowing the war to be juft, it is {till 
not neceflary, but perfectly inexpedi- 
ent. I may have it rung in my cars 
that the Frenth are an overmatch for 
us, that it is better to fubmit at once 
to the moft ignominious terms of peace 
that to fee znother Brennus weighing 
out the bullion of the bank, and in- 
fulting the mifery of the nation with 
a * woe to the vanquifhed.’ I admit 
the conclu fion of the alternative to be 
jut, but I do not admit the truth of 
the principle from which it is derived 
—I do not admit that the French are 
an overmatch for us. 

I am far enough from affecting 
knowledge in military matters; but 
every man knows that men and money 
are the finews of war, and that victory 
in the field is achieved by the valour 
of troops and the fki!l of commanders. 
Now in which of thefe four particulars 
is France our fuperior? You will an- 
fer at once, fhe is fuperior in the 
number of men. The population, I 
know, of the twocountries has been 
generally eflimated in the proportion 
of three to one: but though this fhould 
be admitted to have been the true pro- 


portion of the population, and of the 
men capable of bearing arms in the 
beginning of the war, I think it is 
not the true proportion at prefent. 
Both countries have loft great num- 
bers; but France, inflead of lofing 
three times, has, I apprehend, lott 
above ten times as many men as we 
have done; fo that the proportion of 
mien capable of bearing arms remain- 
ing in France, compared with what 
Great Britain can fernifh, does not, I 
am perfuaded, excecd that of two to 
one. And, were there even abridge 
over the channel, France durft not 
make an incurfion with half her num- 
bers. She knows how ready her 
neighbours would be to revenge the 
injuries they have f{a"aincd,—how 
ready her own citizens would be to 
regain the bleffings they have loft, 
could they once fee all her forces oc- 
cupied in a diftant country. France, 
I repeat it, were there even a bridge 
from Calais to Dover, could not fend 
into the field as may men as we couid 
oppofe againit her. 

But, it may be urged, all the men 
in France are foldiers—No ; fome‘are 
left to till the ground, fome to fuftaia 
the languors of her commerce, fome 
to perifh in prifon, deploring the mi- 
fery of their country. So many, I 
acknowledge, are become foldiers in 
France, that we matt, in a great de- 
gree, imitate her example. Every 
man who can be {pared from the agri- 
culture; the manufactures, and the 
commerce of the country, mult be- 
come 2 foldier, if we mean to face the 
enemy in a proper manner, if empire 
or fervitude are to be fairly fought 
for. 

As fo money, I need not enter into 
any comparative difcuffion on that 
head. France has no means within 
herfelf of providing for her armies— 
She intends to fend them into this 
country either that the may pay them, 
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€; fhe has done in Italy, by plunder, 
or, in the true fpirit of defpair, can- 
cel her debts, by facrificing the per- 
féns of her foldiers. 

With refpeét to the valour of the 
French troops, I have nothing to ob- 
ject. I know itis a favourite opinion 
With many, that the French are now 
what their anteftors were in the time 
of Cefar ; ¢ that in the f/f onfet they 
are more than men, but in the /econd 
leis than women.’ But it appears to 
me, [ mult confefs, that in this war 
the French have {uftained with courage 
many onje.s :~—praife is due to the gal- 
lantry even of anenemy. But if I 
were afked, whether ari equal number 
of Englithmen would beat thefe con- 
querors of Italy, [ would anfwer, as 
an English ambaffador anfwered a 
king of Prufia, when, at a review of 
his forces, he afked the ambaffader, 
* whether he thought that an equal 
number of Englifhmen could beat his 
Praffians."—* 1 cannot tell, (replied 
the ambaflador) whether an cqual 
number would beat thems but I am 
certain half the number would try.’— 
T have the firmeft confidence that fifty 
thoufand Englifhmen, fighting for their 
wives and children, for their liberty 
and property, as individuals, for the 
independence and conftitution of their 
country, would, without hefitation, 
attack a hundred thoufand French- 
men. 

As to the relative fkill of the com- 
manders, it would ill becomie me to 
rive any opinion upon that point. 
if I were to admit that the French 
generals are not inferior to our own 
in martial ability, yet in the local 
knowledge of the country, and in the 
correctnefs and fidelity of the informa- 
tion they will receive, ours will cer- 
tainly have the advantage. 

But if the French ate not our fu- 
periors, either in men or money, in 
the valour of their foldiers, or the 
fill of their commanders, what have 
weto appreherd, fhould we be forced 
to ight them cit our own ground? A 
thoufand evils, no doubt, attend a 
conatry becoming the feat of war, to 


ty 
which we are ftrangers, and to which; 
tkrough the good providence of God, 
and the energy of our navy, we {hall 
long, I traf, continue ftrangers. But 
fhould the matter happen otherwife, 
fhou'd the enemy, by any untoward 
accident, land their forces, I fee nd 
reafon why we fhould defpair of our 
country; if we are only faithful to 
ourfelves, if, forgetting, all party 
animoiity, we ftand collected as one 
man againft them. , 

Many honett men, I am fenfible; 
have been alarmed into a belief, that 
were the French to invade this coun- 
try. they would be joined by great 
numbers of difcontented men. ‘This 
is not my opinion. That they would 
be joined by a few of the worft men 
in the country, by thieves and rob- 
bers, and outcalts of fociety, is pres 
bable enouglr; but that any indivi- 
dual, poffefling either property or cha- 
racter, that any. refpectable body of 
men, would fo far indulge their dif- 
contents, as to ruin their country and 
themfelves, in gratifying their refent- 
ment, is what nothing but experienc 
can convince me of: ; 

I have heard of a diffenter in Yorke 
fhire, (a man of great wealth and 
eftimation) who, on the laft rejection 
of the petition for the repeal of the 
teft aét, declared that he would go all 
lengths to carry his point—but | con- 
fider this declaration as made during 
the irritation of the moment, and 4s 
oppolite to the general principles of 
that body of mens The diifenters 
have on trying occafions fhewn their 
attachment to the houfe of Bruniwick 
and the principles of the revolution ; 
and I fhould think myfelF guilty of 
caluniny, if I fhould fay that they had 
in any degree abandoned either their 
attachment or their principles, or were 
difpofed to join the invaders of their 
country. 

There is another fet of men whom 
it feems the fafhion of the day to re- 
prefent as enemies cf the ftate, to ttig- 
matife as republicans, levellers, ja- 
cobins. But vulgar traduction of eha- 
raéter, party coloured reprefentation 
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of principle, make no impreflion on 
my mind; nor ought they to make 
any impretiion on yours. The mott 
refpectable of thofe who are anxious 
for the reform of parliament have not, 
in my judgment, any views hoftile to 
the conftitution. They may, perhaps, 
be miltaken in believing an effectual 
reform pratiicable, without a revo- 
Jution; but few of them, I am per- 
fuaded, would be difpofe to attain 
their object with fuch a confequence 
accompanying it ; and fewer flill would 
with to make the experiment under 
the aufpices of a French invader. 

There may be fome real republi- 
cans in the kingdom; their number, 
I am convinced, is extremely {mall ; 
and they are, probably, republicans 
more in theory than practice; they 
are, probably, of the fame fentiments 
with the late Dr. Price, who; being 
afked a few months before his death, 
whether he really wifhed to iee a re- 
public eftablifhed in England, anfwer- 
ed in the negative. ‘ He preferred,’ 
he fa'd, ¢ a republican to a monarchi- 
cal form of government, when the 
contftitution was to be formed anew, 
as in America; but, in old eftablifh- 
ed governments, fuch as England, he 
thoucht the introduction of a republic 
would coft more than it was worth, 
would be attended with more mifchief 
than-advantage.’ 

I have.a firm perfuafion that the 
French will find themfelves difap- 
pointed; if they expect to be fupport- 
ed in their expedition by, the difcon- 
tented in this country. They have 
already made a trial; the event of it 
fhould iower their confidence; the 
Welch, of all denominations, rufhed 
npon their gallic enemics, with the 
impetuofity of ancient Britons ; they 
difcomfited them in a moment; they 
covered them with fhame, and led 
them into captivity. The common 
people in this fortunate ifland, enjoy 
more liberty, more confequence, more 
comfort of every kind, than the com- 
mon people of any other country ; 
and they are not infenfible of their fe- 
licity ; they will never erect the tree 


of liberty. They know it by its fruit ; 
the bitter fruic of flavery, of con- 
tempt, opprcflion and poverty to 
themfelves, and probably to their 
polterity. 

If Ireland is the obje& of invafion, 
France may flatter herfeif, perhaps, 
with the expectation of being more 
favourably received there than in 
Great Britain: but | truft the wil! be 
equally difappointed in both countries. 
I mean not to enter into the politics of 
Ircland ; but, confidering her .as a 
fitter kingdom, I cannot wholly omit 
adverting to her fituation. 

[ look upon England and Ireland 
as two bodies which are grown toge- 
ther, with different members and or- 
gans of fenfe, but nourifhed by the 
circulation of the f2me blood: while 
they continue united they will live and 
profper ; but if they fuifer themfclves 
to be feparated by the force or cunning 
of an enemy; if they quarrel and 
tear themfelves afunder, both will in- 
{tantly perith. Would to God, that 
there were equity znd moderation e- 
nough among the nations of the earth, 
to fuffer {mail flates to enjoy their 
independence; but the hiftory of the 
world is littie elfe than the hiftory of 
great ftates facrificmg fimall ones to 
their avarice or ambition; and the 
prefent defigns of France, throughout 
Europe, confirm the obfervation. If 
Treland {0 far liftens te her refentment 
(however it has originated) againi 
this kingdom ; if fhe fo far indulges 
her chagrin againft her own legiila- 
ture, as to feek for redrefs by throw- 
ing herfclf into the arms of France, 
fhe will be undone, her freedom will 
be loft, fhe will be funk in the fcale 
of nations; initead of flourithing un- 
der the proteétion of a fifter that loves 
her, fhe will be fettered as 2 flave to 
the fect of the greateft defpot that 
ever afficted human kind—to the fcet 
of French democracy. 

Let the mal-contents in every na- 
tion of Europe look at Holland, and 
at Belgium. Hoiland was a hive of 
bees; her fons flew on the wings of 
the wind to every corner of the giob>, 
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and returned laden with the fweets of 
every climate. Belgium was a garden 
of herbs, the oxen were ftrong to la- 
bour, the fields were thickly covered 
with the 2bundance of: the harveft.—- 
Unhappy Dutchmen! You will fill 
toil, but not for your own comfort ; 
you will fill colle& honey, but not for 
yourfelves ; France will feize the hive 
as often as your induftry fhall have 
filled it. Il-judging Belgians! you 
will no longer eat in fecurity the fruits 
of your own grounds; France will 
find occafion, or will make occafion, 
to participate largely in your riches; 
ic will be more truly faid of yourfelves 
than ef your oxen, ¢ you plough the 
fields, but not for your own profit !” 
France threatens us with the pay- 
ment of what fhe calls a debt of in- 
demnification; and the longer we re- 
fift her eiforts to fubdue us, the larger 
fhe fay: this debt will become ; and 
fhe telis us, that all Europe knows 
that this debt muft be paid one time 


or other—And does fhe think that this 


flourith will frighten us? It ought to 
move our contempt, it ought to fire 
us with indignation, and, above ail, 
at ought to inttruét every man among 
us what we are to expect, if through 
fupixenefs, cowardice, or diyliion, 
we fuffer her mad attempt to prove 
fuccefsful. She may not murder or 
carry into flavery the inhabitants of 
the land; but under the pretence of 
indemnification, fhe will demand mil- 
lions upon tens of millions; fle will 
beggar every man of property ; and 
reduce the lower orders to the con- 
dition of her own peafants and arti- 
ficers—black bread, onions, and wa- 
ter. 

France wifhes to feparate the peo- 
ple from the throne; fhe inveighs, in 
harfh language, againft the king, and 
the cabinet of St. James’; and ipea s 
firly to the people of the land. But 
the people of the lard arc too wife to 
give heed to her profeffions of kind- 
nef;, Jf there be a people in Europe 
on whom fuch praétices are loft, it is 
ourfeives. All our people are far 


detcer educated, have far juit.y no- 


tions of government, far more fhrewd- 
nefs in detecting the defigns of thofe 
who would mililead them, than the 
people of anyother country have, 
not excepting Swiflerland itfelf. ‘Tiere 
is no caufe to fear that French hypo- 
crify fhould be fuperior to Britith fa- 
gacity. Let France approach us with 
the courage of a lion, or with the 
cunning of a fox, weare equally pre- 
pared to meet her; we can retiit her 
arms, and we can expofe her arti- 
fice. 

France reproaches us with being the 
tyrants of the ocean; and we all re- 
member the armed neutrality, which 
was entered into by the mar time ftates 
of Europe during the American war. 
It o.iginated, as was faid, fiom our 
affluming a domivion on the feas, 
which the Jaw of nations did not al- 
low. I cannot enter into the difcuf- 
fion of this queition here; and it is 
lefs neceflary to. do it any where, as it 
has been ably difcuffled many years 
ago. I fincerely hope the accuf2ton 
againit us is not juit; for no tyranny 
either can be, or ought to be laiting ? 
I am an utter enemy to ail dominion 
founded in mere power, unaccom- 
panied with a juil regard co the rights 
of individuals or nations. Continental 
ftates, however, ought to make iome 
allowance for our zeal in claiming, 
and our energy in maintaiting, a fu- 
perionity at fea; our infa‘ar fituation 
gives us a might which they cannot 
plead; they have fortveties for their 
defence againit their enemies; but 
fleets are tie fortreiies of Great Bri- 
tain. ' ' 

We wif to prefrve oxr fuperiority 
at fea for Gur own advantage, but 
other nations are not unintereited in 
our doing it. If by the voluntary 
afittance of Spain and Holland, by 
the conttrained concurrence of what 
was Venice, by the improvident ac- 
quiefcence cf Ruilia, Sweden, Den- 
mak, and the other naval powers of 
Ecrdpe cr America, the trident of the 
ocean (for ‘ome one nation mult pef- 
feis it) fhould be transferred fiom 
Great Britain to France, they will ail 
R32 
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changed its mafter. They may at 
prefent think otherwife, and be pleafed 
with the profpeét of our humihation 
(i {peak not this as if I thought that 
humiliation would happen, for no 
man has a higher confidence in our 
navy than I have) but I {peak it with 
a prophetic warning to thofe nations, 
that they may fee the error of their 
politics before it becomes impoffibie 
to retricve it. If France becomes as 
great by fea as fhe is become by land, 
Europe will have no hope, but that 
her chains may be light. 

The channels of commerce, were 
they open alike to the enterprife of 
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have caufe to lament its having ex- 


all nations, are fo numerous and cos 
pious in the four quarters of the globe, 
that the induftry of all the manufac- 
turers in Europe might be fully em- 
ployed in fupplying them. America 
is doubling her numbers, and will for 
many years want fupplies from the 
manufattories of Great Britain. Afri- 
ca will in time civilize her millions, 
and afford for centuries a market for 
the commodities of all Europe. What 
folly is it then in civilized, what wick- 


_edne’s in Chriftian flates, to be en- 


gaged every ten -or twenty years in 
deitroyiag millions of men, for the 
protection or the acquifition of arbi- 
trary monopolies ? 


OssERVATIONS on the principal Opjections of feme modern 
DecLaimers againfi Reticton and GovERNMENT. 
[{ From the Same. ] 


T is now fomewhat more than {e- 

venty years, fince certain men 
who elteemed themfclves philofo- 
phers, and who, unqueltionably, were 
men of talests, began in different 
yaits of the continent, but efpeciaily 
in France and Germany, to attack 
the chriflian religion. The defign 
has been carried on by them and o- 
thers, yinder various* denominations, 
from that time to the prefent hour. 
Jn order to accompliih their end, they 
have publithed an infinity of books, 
fome of them diitinguifhed by wit and 
ridicu'e, unbecoming the valt impor- 
tance of the fubjeét, and all ftuffed 
with falfé quotations and ignorant or 
defigned milreprefentations of {crip- 
ture, or filled with objections againtt 
human corruptions of faith, and for 
which Chriflianity cannot be account- 
able. 

A fimilar attempt, I have reafon to 
believe, has for fome years been car- 
rying an among ourlelves, and by the 
fame means, Irreligious pamphlets 
have been circulated with great induf- 
try, fold at a {mall price, or given a- 
way to the lowett of the people, in e- 
very great town in the kingdom. 
The profane ftyle of thefe pamphlets 
is {uited to the talie of the wicked, 


and the confident affertions which they 
contain are well calculated to impoie 
on the underttanding of the unlearn- 
ed; and it is among the wicked and 
the ignorant that the enemies of reli- 
gion and government are endeavour- 
ing to propagate thir tenets, 

Tt is here fuppefed that the enemics 
of religion are alfo the enemies of go- 
vernment ; but this mutt be under- 
ftood with fome reftriction. ‘There 
are, it may be faid, many deilts in 
this country, who are fenfible of the 
advantages of a regular government, 
and who would be as unwilling as the 
moit orthedox believers in the king- 
dom, that our own fhould be over- 
turned—ihis may be true—but it is 
true alfo, that they who wifh to over- 
throw the government are not only, 
generally {peaking, unbelievers them- 
felves, but that they found their hopes 
of fuccefs in the infidelity of the com- 
mon people. They are fenfible that 
no government can long fublilt, if the 
bulk of the people have no revere. ce 
for a Supreme Being, no fear of per- 
jury ; noapprehention of futuriy, no 
check from confcience ; and forefee- 
ing the rapine, devaitation, and blood- 
fhed, which ufually attend the loft 
convulfions of a flate ftruggling for 
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its political exiftence, they wihh to 
prepare proper actors for this dread- 
ful catailrophe,* by brutalizing man- 
kind; for it is by religion more than 
any other principle of human nature, 
that mea are diitinguiihed from 
brutes. ; 
‘The mafs of the peaple has, in all 
ages and countries, been the mean of 
effeuating great revolutions, both 
good and bad. The phyfical itrength 
of the bulk of a nation is irrefiftible, 
but it is incapable of felf-direciion, 
It is the initrument which wite, brave, 
and virtuous men ufe for the extinc- 
tion of tyranny, under whatever form 
of government it may exiil ; and it is 
the inftrument alfo, which men of 
bad morals, defperate fortunes, and 
liccntious principles, ufe for the fub- 
erfion of every government, how- 
ever jut in its origm, however equi- 
table in its adminiftration, however 
conducive to the ends for which fo- 
ciety has been eftablidhed among man- 
kind. It is againft the machinacions 
of thefe men, iccret or open, folitary 
or aifociated, that I with to warp 
you; they will firit attempt to per- 
juade you that -there is nothing after 
death, no heaven for the good, no 
hell for the wicked, that there is no 
God, or none who regards your ac- 
tions; and when you fhall be con- 
vinced of this, they will think you 


‘properly prepared to perpetrate every 


crime which may be neceffary for the 
furtherance of their own defigns, for 
the gratification of their ambition, 
their avarice, or their revenge. 

No civil, no ecclefiaitica! conftitu 
tion can be fo formed by human wil- 
dom as to admit of no improvement 
upon an increafe of wifdom; as to re- 
quire no alteration when an a'teration, 
in the knowledge, manners, opinions, 
and circumftances of a people has 
taken place. But men ought to have 
the modefty to know for what they 
are fitted, and the difcretion to,con- 
fine their exertions to fudjetis of 
which they have 2 competent krow- 
ledee. 

‘here is perhaps litte diffezence in 
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the ftrength of memory, in the acute- 
nefs of difcernment, in the folidity of 
jodgment, in any of the intellectual 
powers on which know'edge depends, 
between a ftatefman and a manufac- 
turer, between the mott learned divine 
and a mechanic: the chief ditference 
confits in their talents being applied 
to different fubjects. All promote both 
the public good, and their own, when 
they act within their proper {pheres, 
and all do harm to themielves, and 
others, when they ga out of them. 
You would view with contempt a 
ftatefnan, who fhould undertake to 
regulate a great manulaory = 
having been brought up to bulinefs ; 
or 2 divine, who fhould become a me- 
chanic without having learned his 
trade ; but is not a mechanic, or ma- 
nufaéturer, itill more mifchievous and 
ridiculous, who affects to become a 
ftatefman, or to folve the difficulties 
which occur in divinity ? Now this is 
precilely what the men I am caution- 
ing you againft with you to da—they 
harangue you on the diforders of ous 
conititution, and propofe remedics ; 
they propound to you fubtilties in me- 
taphylics and divinity, and defire you 
to explain them; and becaufe you are 
not prepared to do this, or to aniwer 
all their objections to our government, 
they call upon you to reject religion, 
natural and revealed, as impottures, 
and to break up the conftitution of 
the country, as an enormous mafs of 
incurable corruption. 

No one, I truft, will fufpe& the 
writer of contending that great abuies 
in church or ftate ought to be perpe- 
tuated, or of wifhing that any one 
dogma of our holy religion fhould not 
be difcuffed with decent freedom (for 
the more religion is tried, the more 
it will b¢ refined ;) but he does con- 
tend that the faith of unlearned chrif- 
tians ought not to be fhaken by lies 
and blatphemies; he does contend 


‘that it is better to tolerate abufes, till 


they can be reformed by the counfels 


~of the witeft and the bedt men in the 


kingdom, than to fubmit the removal 
cf them to the frothy frequenters of 
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ale-houfes, to the difcontented de. 
claimers againft our eftablifhment, to 
the mierable dregs of the nation who 
feel: for diftin@ion in public confution, 
#0 ancient fabric may by niere force 

be defaced and thrown down; but it 
requires the knowledge and caution 
of an archite& to beautify and repair 
it. You are fenfible that the mol i in- 

genious piece of mechanifm may be 
fpoiled by the play of a child, or 
broken to pieces by the blow, of an 
3dict or a madman; and can you 
think that the machine of govern- 
ment, the molt ingenious and compli- 
cated of all others, may not at once 
be defpoiled of ail its elegance, and 


deprived of all its functions, by the 


rude and bungting attempts of the un- 
fitful to amend its motion? 

] have not time to lay before you 
the rife and progrefs of that infidelity 
with refpect to revealed religion —of 
that fcepticifm with refpeét to natural 
religion—of that infanity with refpect 
to government, which have, by their 
combined influence overwhelmed with 
calamity one of the mightielt {tates in 
Evrope, and which menace with de- 
itrucuion every other. I have not 
time to fhow you by detailed quota- 
tions from the writings of the French 
and German philofophers—that the 
foperitition of the church of Rome 
made them infidels—that a mifappre- 
henfion of the extent of human know- 
ledge made them fceptics—and that 
~ tyranny of the continental govern- 

nents made them enemies of all go- 
vernancit, except of bp filly fyitem 
of democratic liberty and equality, 
which never has had, nor ever can 
have a permanent eftablithment a- 
mong mankind. 

Though I cannot, in th's fhort and 
general addrefs, enter ful'y or deep'y 


nto thefe matters, I. may be a!lowed 


to fay to thefe ph:lofophers—how has 
it happened that men of your pene- 
tration, in fhunning one vice, have 
fallen, like foo's, into its oppoute? 
Does it follow that Jefus Chrift 
wrought no mirccles, becaufe the 
church of Rome has pretended to 


work many? Does it follow that the 
apoitles were not honett men, becaufe 
there have been prieits, bithops, and 
popes, who were hypocrites? Is the 
chriitian religion to be ridiculed as 
more abfurd than paganifm, to be vi- 
lified as lef; credible than mahometa- 
niim, ta be reprefented as impious 
and abominable, becaufe men, in op- 
pofition to every precept of Chriit, 
and to every pradiice of the apoftles, 
have worfhipped images, prayed to 
dead men, believed in tranfubftantia- 
tion, granted indulgences, erected in- 
quifitions, and roaited honeft men a- 
live for not complying with their fu- 
perftition ? 

With refpe& to natural religion, I 
would fay to them—you complain 
that you cannot comprehend the crea- 
tion of the univerfe, nor the provi- 
dence of God ; and is this your want 
of ability to become as wife as your 
maker a reafon for doubtirg whether 
there ever was a creation, and whe- 
ther there is a Providence? What 
fhould you think of a neft of reptiles, 
which, being immured in a dark cor- 
ner of one of the loweft apartments of 
a magnificent houfe, fhould affe& to 
argue againit the houfe having ever 
been built, or its being then taken 
care of? You are thole reptiles with 
refpeét to your knowledge of the time 
when Ged created, and the manner 
in which he ftill takes care of the 
world.—You cannot, you tell us, re- 
concile the omnifcience of God with 
the freedom of man—is this a reafon 
for your doubting of the freedom 
which you feel you poffefs, or of the 
power of God to underftand the na- 
ture of what he has made ?—You 
cannot comprehend how it is poffible 


for an immaterial being to be acted. 


upon by material organs of fenfe— 
wil! you therefore deny the exiftence 
of your foul as a fubftance diftin& 
from your bedy? Do you not per- 
ceive that ig mutt equally furpafs your 
unJerftanding how matter, acting up- 


cm matter, can produce any thing but, , 


motion 5 can give rife to perception, 
thought, will, memery, to all thoie 
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intelicual powers, by which arts and 
feiences are invented and indefinitely 
improved ? 

With refpe& to government, I 
would fay to them—admitting that 
there is a natural equality among man- 
kind, dses it follow that there may 
not be, or that there ought not to be, 
an initituted inequality? Adnntting 
that men, before they enter into fo- 
ciety, are free from the dominion of 
each oiher, docs it follow that they 
may not voluntarily relinquifh the li- 
berty of a flate of nature, in order 
that they may enjoy the comfort and 
obtain the fecurity of a ftate of fo- 
ciety ? Can there bz: no jut govern. 
ment, becaufe there is and has been 
much oppreflion in the world, no po- 
litical treedom in Great Britain, be- 
caufe there was, during the monar- 
chy, little in France ; where there is, 
probably,” fill lefs than there was? 
Does it follow that there ought to be 
no diftinétion in fociety, with refpect 
to ran or riches, becaufe there are 
none in a ftate of nature; though na- 
ture herfelf has made a great differ- 
ence among the individuals of our 
fpecics as to health, itrength, judg- 
ment, genius, as to all thofe powers 
which, either in a itaie of nature or 
fociety, neceflarily become the cavfis 
and cccafions of the fuperiority of one 
man over another? Does it tullow 
that rich men ought to be plund-red, 
and men of rank degraded, becaufe 
a few may be found in every fate 
who have abufed their pre-eminence, 
or mifapplicd their wealth? In a 
word, does it follow that there ought 
to be no rcligion, no government, no 
fubordination among men, becauie 
religion may degenerate into fupertti- 
tion, government into tyranny, and 
{ubordination into flavery ?—As rea- 
fonably might it be argued, that there 
ought to be no wine, becaufe fome 
men may become drunkards; wo 
meat, becaufe fome men may become 
gluttons; no air, no fire, no water, 
becaufe th-fe natural fources of gene- 
ral felicity may accidentally become 
indruments of partial calamity ? 


i 


He who perufes with attention the 
works of thole foreigners, who for 
the latt feventy of cighty years have 
written againit revealed or natural re- 
ligion, and compares them with the 
writings of our Englith deits toward 
the end of the laft and the beginning 
or middie of the prefent century, will 
perceive that the former have borrow- 
ed all their arguments and cbjections 
from the latter; he will perceive alio 
that they are far inferior to them in 
learning and acutenels, but that they 
furpafs them in ridicule, in audacity, 
in blaiphemy, in mifreprefeniation, 
in all the milérable arts by which men 
are wont to defend a bad caufe; they 
farpais thein too in their mifchievous 
endeavours to difleminate their princi- 
ples among thofe who, from their 
education; are leaft qualified to refute 
their forhiftry. 

Jualy may we call their reafonine 
fophifiry, fince it was not able to con- 
vince even themfelves. One of the 
mof eminent of them (Voltaire) who 
had been a theiit,.a materialif, a dif- 
believer of a future fate all his days; 
atked with evident anxiety a few 
years before his death, Is there aGod 
fuch as men freak of ? Is there a foul 
fuch as people imagine? Is there any 
thing to hope for after death ? He feems 
to have been confitteat in nothing; 
but in his hatred of that gofpel which 
would have enlightened the obfcurity 
in which he was involved, and at 
once difizated all his doubts. As to 
his notions of government, he ap- 
pears to have been as unicttled in 
them as in his religicus fentiments ; 
for though he had been one of the 
moft zealous apoliles of liberty and 
equality, though he had attacked 
monarchical governments in all his 
writings with great bitternefs, yet he 
at laft confeffed to one of the greatett 
princes then in Europe, ¢ that he did 
net love the government of the loweft 
erders—that he did not wih the re- 
eltablifhment of Athenian democracy.’ 

Such are the inconfiflencies of mer: 
who, by their profane difputation a- 
ga.nft religioa, have ditlurbed the coa- 
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fciences of individuals ; who, by their 
fenfelefs railing againft government, 
have endargered the tranguillity of 
¢very nation in Europe! And it is 
againtt fech men I warn you. 

Are any oF you oppreffed with po- 
werty, difeafe, and wreichednelfs? 
Let none of thefe men beguile you of 
your belief that ‘ God is, and that he 
1s the rewarder of them that diligent 
ly feek him,’—- the protector of them 
that truf in him.’—Are any of you 
affifted in mind, defpairing of mercy 
through the mu'titude of your fins? 
Le: none of thefe men flagger your 
perfuafion that the gofpel is true; for 
therein you will read that * Jefus 
Chriit came into the world to fave 
finners,’—repent, and the gofpel will 
give you confolation. Are any of. 
you profperous in your circumitances, 
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and eafy in your confciences? Let 
none of thefe men, by declaiming a- 
gainft defects in our conititution, of 
abuies in government, betray you in- 
to an opinion that were the prefent 
order of things overturned, a better 
might, by their counicls, be efta- 
blithed ; for, by ther counfels, you 
would either be plundered of your 
property, or compelled to become 
their accomplices in impiety and ini- 
quity. See what has happened in 
France to all orders, to the common 
people as well as to the nobility. 
‘ The little finger of their republic 
has become thicker, more oppreflive 
to the whole nation, than the loins 
of their monarchy ; they were c)atli- 
fed with whips, they are chattifed’ 
with fcorpions,’ * * * * * 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 


Spoken by Mr. Hoitman, at Covent. 
Garden Theatre, previous to the Per- 
formance of the Play of ENGLAND 
PRESERVED ;—the Receipts of the 
Houle to be added to the Voluntary 
Contributions now raifing for the De- 
fence of this Country. 


WHEN Perfia’s tyrant, to the Athenian 
coatt, 

Sent forth, indignant, his barbarian hot, 

At Freedom’s call, 4 firm and faithful 


band 

Undaunted rofe, to guard their native 
land ; 

‘Their — forc’d unnumber’d foes to 
yield, 


Purfued o'er Marathon’s immortal field. 

When Rome, fuperior to the ftorms of 
fate, — 

Saw Afric’s Chieftain thund’ring at her 


gate, 

With ftedfaft foul the brav’d th’ impend- 

* ing blow, 

Nor ftoop'd to parley with her hated foe. 

Lives there a Briton, blefs'd with Free- 
dom's laws, 

Lefs firm, lefs faithful to his country’s 
caufe ? 

Breathes there a foul, which patriot zeal 
intpires, 

But feeis her wrongs, and glows with 
equal fives ? 


? 


While, with gigantic ftrides, oer Europe's 
Jains, 

Fell Rapine ftalks, and Defolation reigns ; 

While fierce Oppreffion, with infuiting 
claim, 

Mocks Freedom’s rights, yet rules in 
Freedom’s name ? 

This envied Iie alone its fury braves, 

Sate in her yaliant duns, and circling 
waves ; 

Crown’d with the blifs that genuine Free- 
dom knows, 

She {purns th’ infidious boon of treacherous 
toes ; 

And hears unmov’d the gathering tempet 
roar, 

Though hioits unaumber’d threat her fea- 
gut fhore. 

Oh! then, let each prepare, with daunt- 

lefs heart, 

At Briton’s call, to acta. Briton’s part! 

Ye generous youths, whom aStive vigour 


_ fires | 
tand forth, and emulate our glorious 
fires ! 


Infpir'd, like them, your country’s rights 
to thield, 

Remember Agincourt and Blenheint’s 
field! 

Ye titled Great, difplay your native worth, 

Let valour vindicate the claims of birth ! 

Ye Sens of Weaith, with bounty cheer 
the train 

Who guard our fhores, and triumph 
the main ! 
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Ye Fair, for whom we toil, for whom we 
bleed, , ‘ 
With fmiles reveard ezch high diftinguifi'd 
deed | 
80 fhall one heart, one foul, infpirit all 
ravely to conquer, or as bravely fall ; 
So, crown'd with vicl’ry, may our labours 
ceafe, 
And resp its harveft in the fruits of Peace. 


Descaiption of a Tea-Tarie. 
[By the late Rev. Thomas Cole. } 


‘TO us affembl'd, and in order plac’d, 


Some careful hand brings up the oval tray 

Of bright japan, with cups and faucers 
fpread, 

Well match’din form, and painted ornz- 
ment, 

By Chinefe artift ; and capacious vafe, 

Within whofe void rotund, to water, 
pour'd 

From boiling kettle plac'd on ardent coals, 

The teas crifp leaves, clofe caniiter’d in 
tin, 

Their ftrong and fragrant effence may im- 
part. : 

This hot infufion, 2s it beft may fuit 

Our diff’rent tates, is fweeten’d with 

white lumps ; 

Of porous face’rine cryffals, well refin’d, 

By fkilful procefs, from th’ extracted juice 

Of Indian cane ? both foreign luxuries : 

But, by long needlefs habit, now become 

A daily fourth repaft, as neeeffary 

As aught our home productions can fup- 
ply. 

But ftill to us 2 meagre bev’rage found, | 

Without the rich improving aid of cream, 

Sweet, and molt thickly (Kim'd trom re- 

; fervoirs ‘ 

Of well-cool’d milk, in our own dairy 
pans : 

And many a flice from light, and nevw- 
bak’d loaf, 

With freth churn'd butter fpread, and 
thinly cut ; 

Alike delicious, whether round the plate, 

Coil’d up in conic curls, or laid acrofs, 

In tempting rows, moit orderly arrang'd. 


On DOMESTIC LIFE, 
f By the Same.) 
HANDSOME in youth, and when the 


; matron ceas’d ; 

To be the breeding mother, ftill fhe 
bloom’d, 

Ja more maturé, but undiminifi'd charms. 

Sprightly in converfe 5 certain to fecure, 


‘By Courteous manners, and engaging finiles, 


The hearts of all, whom chance of friend- 
; fhip made 
Her cheer’d companions, Still alike polite 
Fo guetts of ev'ry clafs 5. but nicely tkill'd 
On each fome mark’d attention to beltow, 
Mott lib’ral in her treats, and proud to fee 
A {pacious table, deck’d in tate through- 
cut - 
With varied plenty. Yet would ne'er 
difdain, 
By manual aid, and economic arts, | 
To thow herfelf, at times, as prompt to 
{pare ., E 
All needlefs coft, as generous te fpend. 
Quick in refentment of an open flight, 
From friends profefs’d, becauie the felt 
; herfelf : ; : 
Sincerely faithful in her love to therm. 
All, more or Jefs, whate’er their pree 
} fent lot, 
Are fure to long for fométhing unpoffels*d, 
E’en bare content to gain; and oft de- 
light 
To bid fond hope, and fertile fancy join 
A fair, but bafeleis fabric to conttruct, 
As each, to fuit his own peculiar tafte, , 
Of blifs confummate hath his plan devis'd. 
Fortune’s rich-freighted, flatt’ring wheel, 
alone . =f 
Can any profpect of fufficient means 
For fuch grand projeéts yield ; and hence 


7 we find - — 
Such crowds of vot'ries flocking to her 
fhrine ; 


A heedlefs goddefs, whofe capricious hand 
Is apt her gifts to lavith molt an thofe 
Who, to obtain them, facrifice the leaft, 
One fpecious and moft cbvious argument, 
Wife, finple, rich, and poor, eafnares 
; alike: p 3 

Some lucky few muft fill rich prizes gain 5 
And all, of courfe, poffefs an equal chances 
From fuch bewitching views -our mother 

caught : ec ee ; 

Her great and only foible: for tho’ doom'd 
Repeatedly to feel her {pirits dampt 

By ill fuccefs, yet would the not forbear 
All prefent, certain, needful means of gain, 
Still to poftpone, that, with reviving hopes, 
A fund might be fecur’d, to pay at leaf 
For one more ticket, at each frefh return 
Of annual hazard, in the Icttery wheel. 
Perhaps fore numbér creamt of, or pres 
; ford nee 
From myttic hints, to fuperfitious minds 
Alone difclos’d, was often deem'd poffefs'd 
Of charm fufficient to fecure fuccels. 

But all alike delufive, fillrecurn’d; 
To lifé’s laft period, nothing but 2 blank. 
Bevond his merits Hubert (till became 

A fav’rite with ail; Gut mot of ail 
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With his fond mother : by long ling’ring 
ails, 

Commencing with his birth, that ftill en- 
gag’d 

Her doating, watchful, hope-fupporting 
care, 

The more perhaps endear’d. Nor was 
there caufe 

To fear that Hubert’s temper fhould con- 
tract 

An habit warpt to peevith difcontent 

By much indulgence. No, his feeling mind, 

From each freth proof of kindnefs itill de- 
riv’'d 

Inereas‘d attachment. Perfevering love 

At all times was imprefs’d, in various 
ways, 

On his {till taithful heart. As oftwhen bleft 

With her dear prefence, to her ev'ry look 

Its moft devoted homage would be paid ; 

With quick preventive vigilance would 
fpare 

Each rifing with, ere yet completely form'd 

For utt’rance to make known. In abfence 
dwelt 

On all the dire mifhaps that might betide 

Her unknown ftate, with ceafelefs anxious 
fears, 

Which ardent prayers could alone becalm, 

Witnefs'd, with dread heart-rending a- 


gony, 

Her fudden death ; from mixt loquacious 
mirth, 

Without a moment’s warning, doom’d, at, 


once, 

To ftillnefs everlafting. O’er her grave, 

In deepeft forrow, fhed regretting tears, 

For blandifhments that ne’er can footh 
again ; 

Their recent Jofs too piercing to be borne 

With refignation caim. And now at- 
tempts, 

In thefe devoted lays, by¥ truth embalm’d, 

Fer facred mem'ry ever to preferve, 

Securely lodg’d within the mufes fhrine. 


On THE WORLD. 
By Mrs. RoBInson. 


EN this vain, bufy world, where the good 
i and the gay, 
By afliGtion and folly wing moments a- 


way: 
Where the falfe are refpected, the virtuous 
betray’d, 
Where vice lives in funfhine, aad genius 
in fhade: 


With 2 foul-ficken'd fadnefs all changes I 


ice. 
For the world, the bafe world, has ne 
pleafure for me. 


In cities, where wealth loads the coffers of 
pride ; 

Where talents and forrow are ever ally'd ; 

Where dulnets is worfhip’d, and wildom 
defpis’d : 

Where none but the ¢mpty and venal are 


priz’d : 
All fcenes, with difguf and abhorrence I 


fee, 
For the world has no corner of comfort 
for me t 


While pale Afiatics, encircled with gold, 

The fons of misfortune indignant be- 
hold, 

While the tithe-pamper’d churéhman re 
viles at the poor, 

As the lorn finking traveller faints at his 


door ; 

While religion dares fan&tion oppreffion’s 
decree, 

O ! keep fuch hard bofoms, fuch manfters 
trom me! 


While the flame of a patriot expires in the 
breatt, 

With ribbands and tinfel, and frippery 
drett ; 

While the proud moek the children of 
want and of care ; 

Give a fneer for each figh, and a fmile for 
each pray’r: 

‘Though they triumph a day—a fhort day 
it mult be : 

Heaven keep fuch cold tyrants, O! keew 
them from me, 


While the lawyer tilt lives by the anguith 
of heart ; 

While he wrings the wrong'd bofom, and 
thrives as it fmarts ; 

While he grafps the lait guinea from po- 
verty’s heir ; 

While he revels in fplendour which rofe 

from defpair ; 

While the tricks of his office our fcourges 
mutt be, 

Ah ! keep the threwd knave, and his quib- 
bles from me. 


O! Earth! thou vile Earth! how I trem 
ble to trace 

The anguith that hourly augments for thy 
race ! 

How I turn from the worft while I honour 
the belt ; 

The enlighten’d adore; and the venal de- 
teit ; 

And alas! with what joy to the grave 
would I flee, 

Since the world, the bafe world! has ne 


pleafure for me: 
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THEATRE. 


Comepy, intitled He's Mucu 
A To Biame, has been prefented at 
Covent-garden theatre this month. 
CHARACTERS. 

Sir George Verfatile, Mr. Lewis ; lord 
Vibrate, Mr. Quick; Dr. Van Cofter- 
man, Mr.'Murray ; Thomfon, Mr. Da- 
venport; Mr. Delaval, Mr. Pope :— 
Lady Vibrate, Mrs. Mattocks; lady 
Jane Vibrate, Mifs Betterton; Lucy, 
Mrs. Gibbs ; Mifs Delaval, Mrs Pope. 

Lord Vibrate, according to the import 
of his name, is a refie&ting but an un- 
fteady chara&ter, whofe negative principle 
of aétion is not to form a determination 
upon any fubje&t, yet who is ever deter- 
mining, and ever contradidting his deter- 
minations. He had promifed his daugh- 
ter lady Jane to Mr. Delaval, a gentleman 
of the pureft honour, who is attached to 
her, and who is the object of her affeétions. 
As Delaval is, however, of too grave a 
turn to fuit lady Vibrate, a rantipole wo- 
man ef quality, fhe perfuades her hufband 
to allot her daughter to fir George Verfa- 
tile, a lively man of fafhion, who adapts 
himfelf to the humour of all he approaches. 
Sir George had been proteéted in his youth 
by the father of Delaval, and a paflion had 
prevailed between him and Delaval's fitter ; 
but when fir George came unexpectedly 
to the poffeflion of a good fortune and the 
title of baronet, he forfakes mifs Delaval, 
and plunges into the vortex of tafhionable 
gayety. The charms of lady Jane Vibrate, 
however, attra& him, and he is a candi- 
date for her hand. The unhappy mils 
Deiaval affumes the male attire, and, ac- 
companied by a female fervant, vifits 
London in purfuit of her lover. She hap- 
pens to take her abode in the fame hotel 
in which the Vibrate family refide, and to 
this fame hotel her brother reforts. Mr. 
Delaval ftrongly refents the infult his fitter 
had received, in the delertion of fir George, 
which he confiders as a difhonour to his 
family, and which he has refolved to ef- 
face with the blood of her perfidious lover. 
By the aid of a domino, which fir George 
has fent to the hotel, for the purpofe of 
attending lady Jane Vibrate to the maf- 
querade, mifs Delaval obtains an inter- 
view with her lover, whom fhe brings to 
fome degree of remorle, by the fottnefs 
of her complaints and the tone of her voice, 
which, though he fuppotes her a man, re- 
minds him of the voice of his former mif- 
siels. Mii Delaval, on retizing, finds 


that ker brother is in the houfe, and ree 
turns in great agony, knowing his inten- 
tions, intreating lady Jane not to let fir 
George and Mr. Delaval know the name 
of each other. The danger of adifcovery 
in this refpeét produces a fcene peculiarly 
interefting, and which is managed with 
great dexterity. At length, however, 
Delaval difcovers fir George, and ree 
proaching him bitterly for mifcondu@, 
giveshimachallenge. Sir George detires 
to know the name of his antagoni(t, but 
Delaval declines to give the information 
till the time of determined hoftility fhall 
arrive.” In the interim milfs Delaval again 
meets fir George at the mafquerade, and 
awakens in his heart the keeneft agonies, 
at the fenfe of the injuries he had infliéted. 
In the confli& of her feelings, the at length 
faints, and is difcovered. Sir George is 
then thoroughly repentant, and all his af- 
fe&tion for mifs Delaval revives. He has, 
however, the debt of honour ftill to fettle 
with his unknown antagonift. At the 
time appointed, Mr. Delaval arrives, and 
before he will avow himfelf to fir George, 
he gives an interefting picture of fir 
George’s early life—of the protegtion 
which he received from the late Mr. Dee 
lavale-of the attachment of mifs Delaval 
toward fir George, and his bafe defertion, 
Finally, he acknowledges himfelt her broe 
ther, and demands immediate arbitration 
by the {word, ov a paper from fir George, 
acknowledging the whole of his mifcon- 
due, fubleribed by his own hand. Sir 
George refufes the ignominious paper, but 
determines not to raife his hand againtt 
the life of his miltrefs’ brother, refolving 
rather to facrifice his own to the vengeance 
of his implacable adverfary. At length, 
however, his reflections convince him that 
he has done wrong, and fince he cannot 
by reafoning fubdue the obftinacy of his 
opponent, he determines to conquer his 
own pride, and fign the conteflion of his 
guilt. This unexpected conceflion at once 
softens the rage ot Delaval, who confiders 
him as a brother, The reft of the Dra- 
matis Perfonz, who had been under alarm 
refpefting the duel, foon arrive, and the 
piece, of courfe, concludes with an intend~ 
ed marriqge between fir George and mits 
Delaval, and Mr. Delava! and lady Jane. 

The piece, upon the whole, is amufing, 
interefting, and moral. It was applauded 
throughout, and announerd oi repstition 
with general acquici-enge 
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A new grand hiftorical Ballet, cailed 
Joan of Arc, or Tue Maip oF Or- 
LEANS, was likewife prefented at the fame 
theatre. It is principally taken from hif- 
torical faéts ; and Shakf{peare, in his Firk 
Part of Henry VJ, having dramatiled’ the 
principal incidents and charaMters, the fol- 
lowing fketch of the bufinefs will fuffice : 

Joan of Ave and her filter Blanche, be- 
ing placed-in the power of the Englith 
troops befieging Orleans,- become both 
enamoured of young Taibot; he prefers 
Blanche, which urges Joan to revenge 5 
and then, by employing magic, -fhe is 
gifted by Lucifer, ‘fora ttated time, with 
fupernataral powers, which fhe employs 
againit the Englihh with fuccefs. In the 
micft of her triumphs, her power is crufhed 
by the faperior influence of Courage and 
Virtue, and the is configned.a.viétim to 
the Fiend, whofe agency. fhe folicited, 
Then Britannia, feated in the clouds, at- 
tended by Commerce, Plenty, and Nep- 
fune, beholds a grand hittoyical pageant 
iuftrative of Britith heroifin. 

This fpeétacle is of fo.excellent a na- 
ture, and the execution on the whols fo 
fuperb, that the admirers of claffical and 
hillorical arrangements experienced a- 
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bundant gratification in the magnificent 
and impreflive exhibitions with which the 
pece abounds, The drefles, feenery, and 
decorations are inthe firft ttyle of elezance 
and grandeur. ‘The laft. fcene confilts 
chiefly of a grand hiftorical pageant, 1l- 
luftrative of the former patyictic glory of 
the Britifh monarchs. 


Martiat Air introduced in the Ballet. 


Now Britannia calls to arms, 

« Mars, with valour ftcel each breaft ; 
Bellona, bright, diiplay your charms, 
In every martial honour drefs"d < 

Yet, in mercy’s footiteps tread, 
Nor cruelly the faulchion lave, 
But when:a proftrate foe fhall plead, 
Our greateft glory be to dave. 


Thy fiend-wrought banner ne'er can 
‘fright, 
An angel guard fhall lead us on; 
Proud Gau!, when cool’d the raging fight, 
> Shall own the field by Britons won, 


Then, if grafping on the field, 

- A comrade draws his lateft breath, 
To fott humanity we yield, - 

; And weep tor a brave foldier’s death, 


Account of the Lofs of La Tarzune Frigate of Forty-four Guns. 


T= following interelting narrative of 
the lofs of the Tribune frigate.is taken 
fiom a Halifax paper, dated Dec. 1,.1797. 

* La Tribune failed: from Torbay the 
22d of Sept..as convoy tothe Quebec and 
Newfoundland Reets. Thurfday Nov. 23, 
they difcovercd this harbour about eight io 
the morning, the wind being at ESE, they 
approached it very fat, when capt. Barker 
propoled to the matter to lay the thip.to 
till they could obtain 9 pilot; the mafter. 
replied, ‘* that he had beat a 44 gun hip 


into the harboursthat he had ‘been fre-. 


quently here, and that there was no o¢ca- 
fion for a pilot, as the wind was fair.”—- 
Confiding in thefe ailurances, capt. Bar- 
ker went below, and was for a. time em- 
ployed in arranging fome papers he withed 
to take on fhore with him. The matter, 
in the mean time, took upon him the pi- 
fotage of the fhip, placing great depend- 
ance on the judgment of a negro man, by 
the nameof John Caley (who had formerly 
belonged here) whom he had placed for, 
ward to the con of the fhip. About twelve 
o'clock the thip had approached ‘0 near the 
Thrum Cap Shoils, that the mafter be- 
came alarmed, and fent for Mr. Galvin, 
the malier mate, who was. fick below. Ca 


finging out “ 


his coming on deck, he heard the man in 
the chains fing out by the mark five,” 
the black man forward at the fame time, 
fteady.” Galvin got on 
one of the carronades to obierve the firua- 
tion of the th’p, the mafter, in much agi. 
tation at the fame time, taking the wheel 
from the man who was fteering, with an 
intent to wear the fhip. Bat before this 
could be effe&ed, or Galvin able to give 
an opinion, fle ftruck.—-Capt. Barker in- 
fiantly came on deck, and reproached the 
matter with having loft the fhip. — Seeing 
Galvin allo on deck,. he addrefied him, 
and fail (as he knew he had former! 
fziled. out of this harboyr) that he was 
much furprifed he could ftand by and fee 
the mafter run the fhip en fhore.. Galvin 
informed the captain that he had not been 
on deck long enough to give an opinion. 
—Signals. of diftrefs were immediately 
made, and anfwered by the military potts, 
and the fips in the harbour. Boats trom 
the military pofts, from his. majetty’s thips, 
and the dock yard, - proceeded to the relief 
of La Tribune. The military boats and 
one of the boats from the dock-yard, with 
Mr. Rackum, boat{wain of the ordinary, 
reached the fhip, but ths other boats, 
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though making the greateft exertions, were 
nai able, the wind being fo much againtt 
them, to get on board. The fhip was 
immediately lightened by throwing ail her 

uns, except one retained for fignais, over- 
Foard, and every other heavy article; fo 
that at about half paft eight o'clock in 
the evening the fhip began to heave, and 
about nine, the got off from the fhoals. 
She had before at about five or fix o’clock 
loit her rudder, and, on examination, it 
was now found fhe had feven feet water in 
she hold. The chain pumps were :mme- 
diately manned, and fuch exertions made, 
that they feemed to gain on the leaks, and 
by the advice of Mr. Rackum, the captain 
ordered to let go the belt bower anchor. 
This was done, but it did not bring her 
up. The captain then ordered them to cut 
the cable, and the jib and fore top-matt 
ftay-fail were hoifted to tteer by. A!l this 
time the violent gale, which had come on 
from the se kept increafing, and carrying 
them to the weftern fhore. 

© Ina fhort time, the fmall bower an- 
chor was let go, at which time they found 
themfelves in about 14 fathom water. The 
mizen-maft was then cut away. It was 
iow about ten o'cloc*, the water gaining 
dat on the thip, little hope remained of 
faving the fhip or their lives. At this 
critical period hieut. Campbell quitted the 
fhip. Lieut. Nooth was taken into the 
boat out of one of the ports. Lieut. 
James, of the Royal Nova Scotia regi- 
ment, not being to be found, was’ fo 
unfortunate as to remain, and, to the 
great diltrefs of his worthy parents’ and 
friends, fhared the general fate. From the 
period when lieut. Campbelj quitted the 
thip, all hopes of fatety had vanifhed, the 
fhip was finking faft, the ftorm was in- 
creafing with redoubled violence, the recky 
fhore to which they were approaching, re- 
foundjng with the tremendous noife of the 
billows which rolled toward it, prefented 
nothing to thofe who might furvive the 
finking of the fhip, but the expeStatton of 


‘amore painful death, from being dafhed 


againtt thofe tremendous precipices, which, 
even in the calmeft day, it is almoft im- 
poflible to afcend. 

* Dunlap, one of the furvivors, fays, 
that at about half paft tea, one of the men, 
who had been below, came to him on the 
forecaftle, and told him the fhip was fink- 
ing-—In a few minutes after the thip took 
a lurch, on which Dunlap immediately 
began to afcend the fore fhrouds, and catt- 
ing his eyes toward the quarter-deck, faw 


gapt. Barker ftanding by the gangway, and 


e 


looking into the water, and dire&lly after 
heard him call for the joily boat. At the 
fime time faw the Jicutenant of the marines 
running toward the taff-rail; when in- 
ftantly the fhip took a fecond lurch, and 
funk to the bottom; after which neither 
the captain nor any of the officers were 
feen. More than 240 men, befide wo- 
men and children, were floating on the 
waves, making thew lait eflorts to preicive 
their exiftence. 

From the obfervations of Mr. Galvin 
from the main-top, and of Dunlap from 
the fore-top, it appears that near a han- 
dred perfons were hanging to the fhrouds, 
tlie tops, and oher paits of the wreck 5 
but from the extreme Jength of the night, 
and the (cverity of the ttorm, nature be- 
came exhaulted, and they kept at all pe 
riods of the night dropping off, and dil- 
app asing. The whole number faved 
from the wreck amounting only to eight 
perlons, and feveral of them fo exhautted, 
as to be indifferent whether they were taken 
off or not. 

Aboug twelve o'clock the main-mait 
gave way 3 at that ume, there were om 
the main-top, and on the fhrouds, up- 
ward of 40 perfens. By the fall of the 
matt the whole were agyn plunged into 
the water, and of that number only nine, 
belide Mr. Galvin, regained the top. ‘The 
top refted upon the main-yard, and the 
whole remained fait to the fhip by fome of 
the rigging. Of the ten perfons which 
regained the main-top, four only were 
alive when the morning appeared; ten 
were at that time alive on the fore-top, 
but three of them fo exhauited, that before 
any relief came they were wathed away ; 
three others perifhed, and four only were 
left alive in the fore-top. The place 
where the fhip went down, was about 
three times her length to the fouthward of 
the entrance into Herring-cove. ‘Tne people 
came down in the night to the point op- 
polite where the fhip funk, and kepr large 
tires, and were fo near as to conver{e with 
the people on the wreck. The firit exer 
tion which was made for their relief, was: 
by a boy of thirteen years old, tiom Her-- 
ring-cove, who ventured off in a {mall 
fkitf by himfelf, about eleven o'clock the 
next day; and this deferving young lad, 
with great exertions, and at extreme ritk 
to himlelf, ventured to approich the wreck, 
and backed in bis little boat fo near to the 
fore-top as to take off two of the men, for 
the boat could not with fafety hold any 
more; and here a trait of generous magna- 
uimity occurred, waich delerves to be nae 
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ticed: Dunlap and Munroe had, through- 
out this difaitrous might, providen.iaily 
preferved their itrength and {pints beyond 
their unfortunate companions, and they 
kad endeavoured to cheer and encourage 
them as they found their fpirits unking ; 
they were now both of them able to have 
ftepped into the boat, and put an end to 
their own fufferings ; but their other tvo 
¢ompanions, though alive, were unable to 
help themielves ; they lay exhauited on the 
twp; wifhed not to be difturbed, and 
feemmed defirous to peri as they lay. 
‘Thofe generous fellows hefitated not a 
moment to semain themfelves on the 
wreck, and to lave, though againit their 
will, thew unfortunate companions ; they 
hfted them up, and by the greateit exer- 
tions got them into the Jitde tkiff, and the 
manly boy rowed the:n tiumphantly to the 
eove, and inflantly had them conveyed to 
a comfortable habitation. After fhaming, 
hy his example, older perfuns, who had 
farger boats, he put off again in his kiff, 
but, with all his etforts, he could not 
@g2in approach the wreck. His example, 


however, was foon followed by the men in 
the Tribune’s jolly boat, and by fome of 
the boais of the cove, und, by their joint 
excrtions, the eight men were preferved, 
who, with the four that efcaped in the 
jolly beat, make the whole number of the 
folitary fuivivors of this fine fhip’s con- 
pany.” 

Phe following is an accurate lift of the 
officers who were drowned in the Tribune. 

Captain Storey Barker; firtt heut. T. 
Pennel ; fecond lieut. T. Clarke ; third 
heut. 1°. Sharpe; matter, J. Club; furs 
geon, —— Jones; puritr, —— Stan. 
wood; lieut. of marines, J. Craig ; matter’s 
mate, J. Dorrington ; midthipmen, Charles 
Ritchie, J. Cloudefly 5 captain's clerk, W, 
Harley; boatiwain, J. Franklin; carpen- 
ter, J. Judd; gunner, W, Thoinas ; cook, 
W. Cration. 

Lift of officers and men faved. 

J. Colvin, msfter's mate. Seamen, A, 
Wanhill, J. Crawford, R. Parker, D. 
Munroe, E. Knowles, R. Belt, J. Greeny 
H. Hutley, C. Dowling, R. Duniap, and 
J. White. 





STATE PAPERS. 


The following is the note of Mr. Wick- 
ham, the Enghth Minifter in Switzer- 
land, to the Helvetic Body, on his recal. 

Frankfort, Nov. 22, 1797. 

Magnificent end powerful lords, 

Lihongh your fordthips have not 

JX communicated to me the demand 
whicn the executive directory of France 
lately made to you concerning my miflion, 
¥ could not, however, be ignorant of what 
was notoricus to all Switzerland, and J, 
in confequence, deemed it my duty tocem- 
municate it to my court, not omntung at the 
fame me, to point out the infuiting man- 
ner inwhich it was tranfmitted to your 
jordth:ps. 

In the whole of this tranfa€tion, which 
attacks alike the law of nations and your 
ancient dignity and independence, the king 
has not failed to objerve the perfidious in- 
tention of diffolving the ties of friendfhip 
which have at all times attached inis ma- 
jeity to your ftaces, and the premeditated 
plan of undermining the very foundations 
of your confederacy. 

Periuaded of this truth, his majef 
{who, in fending his minifter into Swit- 
aerland, wifhed to give a proof of his 
good-will and friendfup toward you) will 
not allow his refiutence there to jeive asa 
pretext to the hottile proieéts of a neiyh- 
bour, whofe ambition refpects neither juts 





tice nor the laws of fcvereignty, and whg 
is actuated with no other defire than to in- 
troduce in your happy countries that de- 
firactive fyitem, from which, by the help 
ct Divine Providence, you have been hi- 
therto enabled to proteét them.—The king 
has in confequence fignified his commands, 
that his whole miffion fhould withdraw 
irom your territories without lofs of time. 

Jy coramunicating this refolution to your 
lordthips, I have the king’s exprefs com- 
mands to affuse you, it 1s dictated by no 
ether motive than his anxious folicitude for 
the prefervation of your tranquillity ; and 
that your lordthips may fully rely on a 
continuance of that good-will and friend- 
fiip which have ever formed the bafis of 
his majefty’s conduét in all his tranfac- 
tions with your ftates. 

I eagerly embrace this opportunity to 
exprefs to you individually, my acknow~ 
Jedgments tor the manner in which your 
lordihips have been pleafed to receive me 
during my mifion, and my regret ai being 
no longer the organ of the benevolent fen- 
timents of my fovercign toward you. 

In offering up my fincerelt prayers for 
the prefperity and tranguillity of your 
ftates, { have the honor to be, with the 
highelt confideration, 

Magnificent and powerful lords, 
(Signed) W. WickHaM, 
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FOR FEBRU 


Anfver of ihe Helvetic Body ta the fore- 


going Note. 


Sir, Berne, Dec. 6, 1797. 
Your obliging letter of the 22d ult. has 
¢ommunicated to us his Britannic majef- 
ty’s refolution to reall the whole of his 
mniflion to the Helvetic body : we are in- 
formed at the fame time of the particular 
motives which have induced his mateity to 
take this ftep. 
© While we lament that the circum- 
ftances are fuch as not to allow his majef- 
ty to continue his miffion among us, and 
much as we feel the lois of a minifter from 
whom we have received fo many conyin- 
cing proofs of the intereft which he has 
takew in the welfare of our federal repub- 
lic during his refidence in this country, it 
affords us the greateft fatisfatien to find 
from your letter, that his majelty’s gene- 
rous folicitude for the tranquillity and 


HISTORICAL 


JANUARY 29. 

. Proclamation was publifhed in the 

‘. London Gazette of Jan. 27, for a 
general fait and humiliation in England on 
the 7th of March, and a fimilar procla- 
mation requiring the fame to be obferved 
in Scotland on the 8th. 

FEBRUARY Tf. 

The following is a circular letter, ad- 
ereffed trom the war-otlice, on the 25th 
of January 1798, to the commanders 
of dragoon guards, dragoons, and in- 
fantry of the line, on the pay of ficld 
oticers, &c. 

¢ Sir, 

*I have reccived his majefty's com- 
mands to acquaint you, that in thofe 
eorps wherein the new tyfem regarding 
paymafters has been eftablifhed, the field- 
officers and captains will not be held ge- 
nerally refponiible, as fuch, tor the fu. 
tere regimental accounts of their re{pec. 
tive corps. 

* The eftablifhment of the faid fyftem 
bas enabled his majefty, with fafety to 
the pubiic, to fhew a further inftance of 
his royal confideration tor the field officers 
and captains above mentioned, by order- 
ig that their whole pay fhail in future be 
iflued monthly, inftead of being divided 
into fubfifence and arrears, and be fub- 
ject only to the ufual deduétion on account 
of poundage, holpital, and agency. 

* You will be pleaied to take the carlieft 
portunity of making known thele marks 
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welfare of the Helvetic body at large, and 
of our ttate in particular, has been rhe 
jole metive that a&tuated his majefty in 
forming this determination. 

We are gratefully ienfible of the affu- 
rances hier you have’ given us, in his 
maijeity’s name, of his friendly fentiments 
and cood-will toward us; and we avait 
ourtelves of this opportunity, to recoms 
mend our republic to the further conti- 
nuance of his majefty’s favour. 

We beg you, fir, to be affured, that 
we fhall profit of every opportunity, with 
pleafure, to convinee you of the warm 
efteem to which your conduét, during 
your refidence in this town, has given 
you the itrongeft claims, and with which 
we have the pleafure toremain, fir, 

Your moft devoted, 

ApDvorer and Councit of the 
‘Fowa and Republic of Berne. 
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CHRONICLE. 


of his majefty’s gracious attention to the 
field-officers and captains of the regiment 
under your command ; and of acquaint- 
ing them with the refpetive rates of their 
pay, as it is hereafter to be iffued by his 
majelty’s order, according to the annexed 
ftate ; in which you will obferve that the 
frgeon is alfo comprebended: thele daiiy 
rates have been calculated upon the totat 
amount per annum of the fums which the 
officers have Keretofore received under the 
denomination of fubfittence and nett ar- 
rears ; excluding minute fractions, which 
would have greatly tended to complicate 
the generai accounts of the regiments, as 
well as the particular accounts of the of 
ticers themutives. 

©T any to add, that in the iffue of pay 
to be made by the pay office on the 24th 
of next month, the difference between the’ 
old and new rates for the two preceding: 
months (namely, from the 2sth of De- 
cember 1797, to the 23d of February 

798) wiil be included, 
*I have the honour tobe, &c. 
W. Winpaam.” 


The fame letter, with the exception of 


the words in Italics, has been addrefled 

to the commanding officers of the fencibles 

and the militia. 

Rates of pay to be iffued to the field- 
officers and captains of the dragoon 
guards, dragoons, fencible cavalry, 
infantry of the line, militia, and fencie 
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ble infantry ; and to the furgeons of 
eragoon guards, dragoons, and infan- 
try of the line, commencing trom the 


2sthof December 1797. 


Drazgom gc. drag. Per diem. For 46 sdays 
fen. cavalry los. da oM 8 add 


Colonel - 11210 599 4 2 
Licut.-colonel I 4 0 439 315 0 
Major - or9 3 351 6 3 
Captain - O14 7 266 238 


Surgeon of dra- 

goon guards & 

dragoons - Orr 4 20611 8 
Infantry of the line, 





mulizia, ead fen- 

citle infantry. 
Colonel - rz 2 6 gro ¥2 6 
Lieut.-colonel © 2g 313 209 9 7 
}laior ° ©14 § 257 0 § 
Captain - © 9 § 37157 & 
Surgeonofthelinso 9 § 7117 3 


By his majeily’s command, 
War-office, W. WINDUAM. 
Jan. 25, 1798. 
FEBRUARY J. 

Captain Stephens, of the Tremehdous 
man of war of 74 guns, admiral Pringle’s 
flag thip, and capt. Adam, of the Poly- 
phemus, are arrived at the admiralty, 
with difpatches from India and the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Capt. Stephens has brought with him 
advices of a fecond mutiny having broken 
out at the Cape, but which has been com- 
pletely fubdued, and that in a manner 
very fatisfactory—by an example having 
been made of the two ringleaders. The 
firft mutiny broke out 6n board admiral 
Pringle’s flag-fhip, where the mutineers 
confined capt. Stephens, and threatened 
to try him by one of Aheir mock courts- 
martial, on a charge of cruelty dnd other 
mifconduét on board that fhip. As foon 
as that mutiny was got rid of, capt. Ste- 
phens thought it due to his own honour 
and charaétér, to deniand a court martial 
of the admiral on the charges alieged a- 
gaint him. Atccordingly, a court fat on 
board the Sceptre. In the courfe of the 
évidence againft him, one of the witnefles 
appeared drunk, and prevaricated in his 
tetimony fo much that the prefident 
ordered the court to be cleared. After 
fome deliberation, it was agreed that the 
man's evidence fhould be deterred till the 
next day, and that no notice fhould then 
be taken of his conduéts The next morn- 
ing, the man was brought up to continue 
his evidence, when the prefident gave him 
4 feveré reprimand for being drunky but 
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excufed him from any punifhment, On 
this, another failor'of the name of Jack- 
fon, who had been a ringleader in the fir 
mutiny, called out in court, affluming to 
himfelf at the fame time a great deal of 
confequence—* Why, Jack, I don’t think 
you were drunk, were you? I fee no 
reafon why you fhould be reprimanded,” 
—This interruption was paffed over; 
and Jatkfon being alfo an evidence a- 
gaintt capt. Stephens, was next called, 
Having finifhed his examination, the court 
ordered him into cuftody, and that he 
fhould be imprifoned one month, A boat 
was at hand to carry him on fhore, whi- 
ther he was condusted. The fame after- 
noon, fymptoms of mutiny were difco- 
vered on board the Sceptre, and afterwar 
in fome other fhips ; and it was generally 
underftood that a refcue was to be at- 
tempted. A council was held on fhore, 
and it was determined to ufe force to 
bring the ringleaders to fubje&tion, The 
fhips lay with reach of the batteries ot 
the towns, whick were ordered to be man- 
ned, the furnaces to be heated for red-hot 
fot, and a proclamation was fent to the 
fhips, that if they did not come to obedi- 
ence, and deliver up their delegates within 
two hours, they fhould be funk. This 
had the defired effe&t ; the crews returned 
to their duty ; the ringleaders were given 
up; and two of them had been fhot pre- 
vious to capt. Stephens leaving the Cape 
on the 2d of Deceniber, when every thing 
was quiet, and all apprehenfions of fur- 
ther mutiny had ceafed. Capt. Stephens 
was honourably acquitted. 

By the above officer, the admiralty has 
alfo received advice of the lofs of his ma- 
jefty’s thip Providence, capt. Broughton, 
which was on a voyage of difcovery. 
She was loft on the 16th of May lait, on 
the coaft of Java, by running on a reet 
of coral rocks, when fhe foon afterward 
bulged. ‘The crew had jult time to be 
faved’ by the boats of the floop that was in 
company. 

FEBRUARY 5. 

_At Reading county quarter feffions; 
Richard Rathbone was tried for an affault, 
with an intent to commit a rape on Elifa- 
beth Sparrow, and acquitted after a trial 
of nine hours. The profecutrix and three 
witneffes, iwore pofitively to the identity 
of the prifoner’s perfon, attended with 
ftrong corroborating circumftances ; the 
prifoner fet up an alibi, which was clear- 
ly and ftrongly fupported by eight difinte- 
refted witnefles, proving that he was at 
Windfor at the time of the affault; aod 
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FOR 


the jury, on this very extr aordinary and 
oubtiul cafe, inclining to oe merciul 
side, brought ina veridt~ Not ¢ cority. 

lait William Prise ard, 








On Tui 
alias captain Campbell, 2 not ed chi arakter 
was brought before the fitting maeithate, 
harged with giving a 








at Bov 
falfe cl mas Smith, fervant 
tog Y. 
Som ozo, the general engaged 
Urs tee “59 = eo 
Smith as his fervant, upen receiving an 


excellent charaier of him from the pri- 
aded to be a Mr. Smith 
cf Reading, and the former mafter of 
Smuh. The genril difcovered le was 
i ‘ ind aoe Smith. 
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bord § labour tor 
Ferruary &. 
Velterday aftull court of 


three mouths, 


proprietors vas 
held at ihe (B nk, to confider of a a volun- 
sary cont rl ’ soihe ttate. Tiie mette 
Ins was Ci at the requifition ef the tol- 
lowing gentlemen : 
}. W..Anpee son, Lord Mayor. 
lenry Smi'! nyete.. J. 1 Angerttein, ef. 











Willliam Curtis, eq. Richard Down, et qe 
Thomas Everett, cf. Alex. Daxter, efg. 
P. Agufh Thomas Brown, eq. and 
Robert Williams, efy. 

The chair was taken a littl after 1 
o'clock by Mr. Thornton, who ftated to 
tecourt, thet the pul pote for which it 
was then called, was to confider of the 
beopricty of voting a volun may contribu. 
ton tor the fervice of government. He 
then defired the glia figned by nine 
proprietors, for calling the prefent meeting 
to he réad;, which bei ing done, 

Mr. Forte r exprefle 4a with to have it 
aicertained whether the Bank k, 38 a Corpo- 
ration, had a right to give away any mo- 
ney, and whether the furplus moncy re- 
maining in its poffcffion was not the pro- 
peity of the proprietors individuelly. 

Mr. Kaye, the fol: iciter, fated it as his 
opinion, that the corporation of the Eank 
had the power to difpofe of any farplu s 
money in its pofkffion; and he ‘then re 
an extragt from the charter, which fated 
that a gencral court of proprietors could 
determine on all matters relating to ihe 
corporation. After fome defultory conver- 
fation, Mr. Thornten move: 1, ¢ That the 
gereral court of propris etors do ¢ give direc 
tiens lo the eOvVELwL Ui ine Bank of Eng- 
land to fubicribe the fury of 2e0,0001. ont 
of the furplus money belong ing to the 
Bark, in ts corporate capacity, to the 
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hooks now lying epen at the Bank for re- 
ceiving v luntary co ntributions.” 

Phis motion was put and carried una- 
nimoufly, After which the court ad- 
» journed, 

FRERUARY 10, 

The merchants, bankers, and traders of 
the city of London, met yefterday in the 
fqusre at the Royal Exchange, where an 
huttings was erected for their aceommo- 
dation, for the purpofe of promoting the 
voluntary fubfeiiption for the defence of 
the couniry. The meeting was very nu- 

merous. About a quarter before one 
o'clock, the lord mayor, accempanied by 
a number of gentlemen of the firft rank 
and commercial contequence in the citys 
appeared on the huttings on the eait fide of 

the (quare. —At one, hislordthip was called 
to the chair. The lord mayor then ftateds 
that the meeting was called for the pur- 
pole of entering into ref{alutions, which 
had for their objest the raifing of money 
by voluntary fubfcriptions for the defence 
of the country. The neceffity of fucha 
meafure did not require any comment: and 
he wes convinced it would aniwer every 
parpofe intended by it; for heknew that the 
merchants and bashers cf the city of Lon- 
don had never been backward in Contri- 
buting to the fupport and defence of their 
county. Mr. Bufanquet, after having 
addrefied the meeting for forhe times con- 
cluded with moving the foliowing refolue 
hens, which were unanimoufly carried : 

1. That, at a moment when the war i3 
obfinately perfited in by the enemy, for 
the evowed purpole of utterly deftroying 
not only the conititution, the rel gous and 
civil mghts, but alfo the national inde- 
per iderce of thefe kingdoms, it behoves 
Britons, of every rank and defer pion, to 
come tos ward, ane io exert them/elves 
with all their zeal and energy, to defect 
the hottile and de sfhradtive dvigns of to in- 
veterate an enemy. 

2. That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing, that every exertion fhould be muse to 
rendemthe {ubferipticn for voluntary cen- 
es now open at the Bank, und f 
rity of parliament, for the defence 
of the country, as extenfive and as pro- 
thy Stive as poth ible: s he ng convinced that 
nothing can tend ‘o much as the fucce’s of 
that mealure, to fruttrate the proiedi of 
the enemy, to maintain public credit, and 
io accelerate the return of peace on fafe 
end honourable terms. 

4. J hat for the immediate accome 
modation of the publ: c, fubdleripties becks 
be opened at this places ta be aliete 
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ward tranfmitted to the Bank of Eng- 
Jand. 

q- That it be recommended to all! bo- 
dies corporate, to the mayor and chief of+ 
ficers of all the principal cities and towns 
in the kingdom, and to the minifters and 
churchwardens of every parith throughout 
his majefty’s dominions, to promote meet- 
ings, and to procure contributions in their 
refpective diitriéts, for the furtherance of 
this higly important object. 

s. That the gentlemen who called this 
meeting, together with feveral other named, 
be a committee, fully to carry thefe refo- 
lutions into effect ; that the faid committee 
be empowered to take fuch meafures as 
may appear to them beft calculated to pro- 
mote the complete fuccefs of voluntary con- 
tributions for the defence of the country ; 
and that the committee be empowered to 
make fuch addition to their number, from 
time to time, as they may find convenient. 

6. That the thanks of this committee 
be given to the right hon. the lord mayor, 
for his able and impartial conduct in the 
chair. 

As foon as the meeting wes diflulved, 
four feparate books were opened on the 
huttings ; and at the close of the day, the 
exact {um fubfcribed in cath was forty-fix 
thoufand five hundred and_ thirty-four 
pounds three fhillings and fixpence.  Se- 
veral other fub{criptions were alfo fet dawn 
as annual; and ‘the whole are free gifts, 
without any reference to a compoiition in 
hieu of taxes. 

FEBRUARY 17. 

An ation of trover was tried in the 
court of king’s bench, Rofler ~. Parfons, 
to recover the value ef a parcel fent from 
Glamorganfhire to the plaintiff. It ar- 
yived at an inn in Baffnghall-tireet, and 
was to be fent to the plaintifi’s houfe in 
King-fireet, Holborn. 

Mr. Mingay ftated, that the value of 
the articles in queltion was ‘of little im- 
portance ; but that the plaintiff with a land- 
able {pirit was refolved to reiiit fuch de- 
mands as he confidered to be impé6fitions. 
The parcel confiited of no more than 3]b. 
of honey and 4lb. of butter, the value of 
which might be no more than about half 
2 guinea. 

It was proved in evidence, that a por- 
ter brought this parcel to the houfe of the 
piaintiff, and demanded 2s. for the car- 
riage and 1s. for the porterage. The 
plaintif offered to pay the 2s. for the car- 
riage, hut for the porterzge from the inn 
refufed to pay any more than fixpence. The 
werter refuied this, and carricd back the 


parcel, for which this ation was brought. 

Mr. Erikine, for the defendant, ftated, 
that the porter would fwear, though he 
firit demanded 1s. for carrying the parcel 
fiom the inn, he offered afterward to 
take 6d. 

Lord Kenyon faid, if the evidence of 
the porter was fuch as the jury ‘did not 
believe, he fhou!d commit him to prifon. 

Mr. Erfkine, on this intimation being 
given, faid he would proceed no further 
in the cafe, and would confent to a verdict 
for the plaintiff. 

Lord Kenyon then obferved, that much 
credit was due to the plaintiff for bringing 
this caufe into court. Many perfons fub- 
mitted to impotitions of this kind, becaufe 
the value was not thought worth conteit- 
ing. The jury, he believed, would con- 
cur with him in the opinion, that, when a 
cart had a great number .of parcels to de- 
liver, 6d. was fufficient to be paid for 
every one of tlem.—Verdict for the plain- 
tiff. 

FFBRUARY 20. 

Plymouth, February 14. Arrived La 
Cultivateur, of and from Il’Orient, laden 
with fugar, wine, fundries, and faddles 
for dragoons, bound to Brett, taken on 
the night of the 8th inftant, by the Ame- 
lia frigate of forty-four guns, hon. captain 
C. Herbert. She was one of the fleet la- 
Gen with fupplies for the French fleet in 
Brett, which the Amelia fell in with ; but 
unfortunately, at the moment when a great 
part of the viétuallers were on the eve of 
being either captured or deftroyed by the 
Amelia, a mutinous difpofition was dif- 
covered to prevail among many of the 
crew, ina way fo alarming, that it re- 
quired al] the vigilance of the officers 
to jubdue it. After much exertion, the 
mutineers were completely overcome, 
and upward of twenty of the ringleaders 
are confined in ivons. 

The Amelia has been cruifing off Breft, 
and has frequently anchored fo clofe to 
the harbour, as to obferve the movements 
of the French it appears that a fleet of 
upward of 200 fail are now equipping m 
that port, fappofed for the threatened ex- 


_pedition againit this country ; among 


them couid be diltinguithed a number of 
line of battle fhips: the Amelia chaced 
one of the French convoy clofe under the 
guns of the battery, and forced her afhore 
on the rocks, notwithitanding the  brifk 
fire that was kept up on her: fhe parted 
with the fleet under the command of 
admiral Thompion two days fincey all 
well, 
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FEBRUARY 23. 

A report prevailed yelterday in the city, 
of the French fleet having been feen on 
Wednefday morning off Weymouth.—A 
fleet of feveral fail of merchant fhips, under 
convoy, were on Wednefday afternoon 
deicried from Portland Ifland ; the intelli- 
gence of 2 fleet being in fight was immedi- 
ately made known, and the fignals at the 
pofts were hoilted, but not being anfwer- 
ed, it was conjectured to be an enemy's 
fleet. The town of Weymouth was 
thrown into confiderable alarm, and the 
military ordered under arms. ‘The prince 
of Wales (who was at his featat Critchill) 
being informed of thefe circumftances, fent 
off an exprefs to the duke of York, with 
le:ters to his highnefs, and to his majefty. 
‘The meflenger arrived at York-houfe, 
before daylight yefterday morning; and 
ov his royal highnefs being apprifed of his 
million, he immediately wrote letters to 
Mr. Nepean and Mr. Dundas. His 
highnefs then went to the war-office, 
where fimilar intelligence was foon after 
received by exprefs from Dorchefter. 

At eleven, the duke of York, earl 
Spencer, lord Grenville, Mr. Dundas, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Nepean, met at the 
admiralty, to hold a confultation on the 
accounts, when they received authentic 
information, that the fuppofed enemy’s 
fhips, were a fleet of homeward-bound 
Welt Indiamen. 

FEBRUARY 24. 

Yefterday, the recorder made his report 
to his majefty of the prifoners under ten- 
tence of death in Newgate, when John 
Norton, for fecreting a letter, direéted to 
metirs. Williams, and co. bankers, con- 
taining bank notes, the property of John 
Robinion, was ordered for execution on 
Wednelday next. 


SurpPs.Captured from the ENEMY. 

LA Belliquex privateer, 20 guns, by 
the Meiampus and Seahorte. 

La Penice fchooner, two guns, by the 
Racoon. 

La Dragon fchooner, 12 guns, and Le 
Dixhult de Fruétidor floop, 19 gans, by 
the Tamer. 

La Venturer cutter, five! guns, by the 
Penelope. 

La Volage corvette, 22 gnns, by the 
Melampus. 

A French privateer, four guns, and 
four other vefiels, by the L’Aigle. 

Le Bayonnois privateer, fix guns, by 
the Bianche. 

Le Benjamin privateer, 16 guns, by 
the Mercury, 


Pilgrim, Spanifh lugger, three guns, 
by the Speedy. 

A French privateer, 20 guns, by the 
L’Aigle. 4 ' ' 

Buonaparte privateer, two guns, by the 
Lively. 

Les Trois Sceurs privateer, 16 guns, 
by the Mercury. 

La Oliva, Spanifh {chooner, four guns, 
by the Speedy, 

La Betfey privateer, 16 guns, by the 
King’s Fither. ied! 

Le Henri privateer, 14 guns, by the 
Gorgon. 

L’ Heureufe Nouvelle privateer, 22 guns, 
by the Indefatigable. 

La Cafualided, Spanith letter of Mare 
que, fix guns. by the Aurora. 

ke Duguay Trouin privateer, 24 guns, 
by the Shannon. 

Le Mars privateer, 36 guns, by the 
Dryad. 

Le Jaion privateer, 12 guns, by the 
Anion. 

Le Branche d'Olive and Le Cultivateur 
merchant vellels, by the Amelia, 


SHERIFFS appointed for the Year 1798. 


BERKSHIRE, Richard Palmer, of Hurt, 

Bedfordihive, John Fox, of Dean, 

Bucks, John Penn, of Stoke Park, efqrs, 

Cumberland, Sir Hichard Hodgton, of 
Carlifle, kunt. 

Chefhire, Robert Hibbert, of Bertles, 

Cambridge and Huntingdonthire, John 
Thorpe, of Chippenham, 

Cornwall, James Bulier, of Shilling- 
ham, 

Devonthire, Arthur Tremaine, of Syden- 
ham, 

Dortetthire, Edward Berkely Portman, of 
Briantione, 

Derbyfhire, John Leaper Newton, of 
Derby, 

Efftx, John Perry, of Moor-hall, 

Gloucctterfhire, Thomas Vernon Dols 
phin, of Eyford, 

Hertfordfhire, Felix Calvert, of Hunfdone 
houte, 

Herefordthire, John Stedman, of Bofbury, 

Kent, John Plumtree, ot Fredvilie, 

Leiceiterthire, Renne Payne, of Dunton 
Baflet, 

Lincolnthire, Poftponed. 

Monmouthfhire, Jofiwa Morgan, of 
Llanwenarth, . 

Northuinberland, Adam Atkew, of El. 
lington, 

Northamptonthire, Thomas Reeve Thorns 
ton, of Brock-hall, 

Norfolk, George Stone, of Bedenham, 
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Nottinghamfhiie, Nathaniel Stubbins, of 
Ficime-Picrrepomwr, 


Osfordthie, John Atkins Wright, of 


Oxford, 








Rot andthire, William Sharrard, of Lang- 
Andrew Corbett, of Shaw- 


hire, Samuel Rodbard, of Ever 





Staffordiiwe, Richard Dyot, of Freeford, 

Suffolk, John Sieppard, of Campiev Afhiy 

County of southainpton, Richard Meyier, 
of Crawity, 





Warwickihire, Robert Marvey 
of Woodcot, 

Worcefterthire, John Addinbroot 
dinbrooke, of Woollafion- hall, 

Wil:thire, John Bennett, ef Pithoufe, 
efqrs. 

Yorkihire, .Siv Thomas Pilkington, of 
Chevloite, bart, 





OUTH WALES. 
Carmarthen, john Morgan, of the Fur- 
* nace, Carmarthen, 

Pembroke, John Tafker, of Upper Caftle, 

Cardigan, Pryce Lovedsn, of Gogerth eM, 

Glamorgan, Samuel Richard, of “Hen! ul, 

Brecon, John Lloyd, of Dincis ’ 

Radner, John Benn W alth, of Kevenl- 
lece, efqrs.j 





JORTH WALES, 
Carnavon, Sir Thomas Moftyn, of Glod- 
dacth, bart. 
Angiefea, William Evans, of Glen Claw, 
Meri ioneth, Robert Ww aikins Wynne, of 
Cwinmeer, 
Montgomery, Ralph Leake, of Criggion, 
Denbighfhire, John Jones, of Penybrin, 
Flintthive e. John Jones, of St. Afaph, 


efgrs Se 


Circurrs for the Lenr ASSIzEs. 
Northern—Lord chief juftice Kenyon and 
Mr. juitice Rooke. 
Norfolk—Cinet juitice Eyre and judge 
Aihhburtt. 
Midlind—Lord Chief baron Macdonald 
and Mr. juttice Grofe. 
Weflern—Baron Perryn and baron 
Thompfon. 
Oxforé——Mr. juftice Heath and Mr. juf- 
tice Lawrence, 
Home-Baion MWotham and Mr. juttice 
Builer, 


MARRIAGES. 
CAPTAIN Tuffie, to mifs Hall, 
davehter to captain Hall. 
Captain Yonge, to mifs Pirner, eldet 
daughter of William Pirner, efg. 
Right hon. lord Hervey, to the hon. 
milfs Upton, eldett daughter of the duwager 


lady Tempicton. 


DEATH 
REY. Dr. Downes, brother to jultice 
of Ireland. 
iam Gordon, K. B. 
) rauibe 21Sy rebsct ot the Jate fir 
iz Chambers. 
»tain Atkinfon Blanchard, late in 
the Fatt India com yx anys fervice. 

f i i Canti ‘ty fq. 

ady ot Thomas 












Rear-admiral W. Trufcot. 

Rey. Edmund Gibfon, chancellor of 
the Mocel2 of Briftol. 

James Trwin, ef. one of the direStors 
of the Eaft India company. 

Earl of Dorchetter. 

Right hon. lady Clinton. 

Dr. Meyerfbach, the well-known wa- 
ter dogtor. 

John Gunning, efq. §. F. F. A.S 

Rev. Thomas Comyn, vicar of Tet- 
tenhain, . 

Countefs of Stair, 


General M'‘Lean,. 





PROMOTIONS. 

JAMES Talbot, efq.—Secretary oi 
legitien at the court of Pete:fburgh. 

Right hon. Jobn earl of Weltmorland 
— Keeper of the privy-feal. 

Right hon. William Wentworth earl 
Fitzwilliam—Lurd lieutenant of the Wet 
Riding of Yorkfhire. 

Philp earl of CheRerfield—Mater of 
the horte to his majeity. 

George earl or Leicefter, and Willian 
Jord Auckland—Potimatier- generals. 

Charles Paulet, efq. (con unonly called 
eart of Wiltthive)—Lord lieutenant and 
cuftos rotulorum of the county of South 
ampton. 

Licutenant generals, Sir Thomas Sh 
ley, bart. Pat wick Tonyn, Gabi ich Chritti, 
John Reid, fir Wiliam Green, bart. 
George Scott, Charles O*Hara, Loitus 
An athony Tottenham, William Rowley, 
Peter Bathurtt, hon. William Gordon, 
Robert. Prefcott, hon. William Harcourt, 
Henry earl of Carhampton, Wiliam 
Dairyinpie, William Fitton, , fir Licttos 
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Munro, K.B. hon, William Hervey, J. 
Fletcher Campbell, Francis Lafcelles, tir 
William Medows, K. B.--To be gene- 
rals in the army. 

Ma‘or-generals, William Shirreff, Wil- 
liam Grinfield, Samuel Hulfe, Albemarle 
Bertie, Craries Valancey, John Thomas 
earl of Clanricarde, fir James Steuart, bart. 
‘Thomas Carleton, James Marth, Cavan- 
difh Lifter, Charles Leigh, James Ogtivic, 
fr Robert Laurie, bart. William Martin, 
John Archer, William Edmeiton, Forbes 
Macbean, David Home, Hugh Debbiegg, 
Richard Dawion, Montgomery Agnew, 
James Stewart, Alexander earl of Bal- 
carras, han. Charles Stuart Cornelius 
Cuyler, Charles earl of Harrington, hon. 
Richard Fitzpatrick, Nefbitt Baifour, Ed- 
munrd Stevens, Thomas Trigge, Francis 
earl of Moira, Peter Craig-T'o be lieute- 
yant-generals in the army. 

Colonels, Philip Martin, of the royal 
artillery ; William Borthwick, of the 
voyal artillery; Eyre Coote, aide-de- 
camp to the king; Jeffery Amhertt, of 
the roth foot ; Harry Burrard, aide-de- 
camp to the king ; Charles Lennox, aide- 
de-camp to the king; James Adolphus 
Harris, of the Goth foot ; Arthur Ormiby, 
of the 6th dragoon guards 5 Henry Raede, 
of the aft life-guards; William John 
Arabin,, of the ad life-guards ; George 
Don, aide-de-camp to the king; John 
Francis Craddock, of the late 127th foot ; 
Colebrook Nefbitt, aide-de-camp to the 
king ; lord Charles Fitzroy, aide-de-camp 
tothe king; Napier Chriitie Burton, of 
the 3d foot-guards 5; Richard Rich Wil- 
ford, of the York huffars ; Edward Mor- 
sifon, of the Colditream guards ; fir Charles 
Aigiil, bart. of the sft foot-guards ; hon. 
Charles Monfon, aide-de-camp to the 
king; Thomas Garth, aide-de-camp to 
the king; Vaughan Lloyd, of the royal 
artillery; fir James St. Clair Ertkine, 
bart. William Brady, of the royal artil- 
jery in Ireland ; Lucius Barber, of the 
royal artillery in Ireland—To be major- 
generals in the army. 

Lieutenant-colonels James Webber, an 


independent officer ; Charles William Efte, 


of the 65th foot ; Samuel Twentyman, on 
halt-pay of the goth foot ; George Roch- 
fort, of the invalid artillery; Joleph E. 
W. Defbarres, of the 60th toot; fir 
Charles Marfh, an independent officer 5 
Francis Grofe, of the New South Wales 
corps ; William Scott, on half-pay of the 
8oth toot ; Archibald Campbell, of the 
2th foot; Francis Faller, of the 59th 
gut; Arthur Carter, of the 14th light 


dragoons ; James Affleck, of the 16th 
light dragoons ; George Vaughan Hart, 
of the 75th foot ; John Rebinfon, of the 
Inte horfe grenadier guards; George 
Brodie, of the 524 foot; hon. Thomas 
Maitland, of the 62d foot; Patrick Hely, 
of the rrth foot ; Daniel Robertfon, of the 
Goth foot; John Blake, of the 24th foot ; 
Archibald M‘Abiter, of the 35h foot ; 
Richard Bright, of the marines ; Alex- 
ander Macdenald, of the marines; Wile 
liam Ramfay, of the Soth foot ; Guftavus 
Beiford, of the royal regiment of horfee 
guards ; John Wiiliam Auguttus Romer, 
of the Goth foot; James Camp)eil, an 
independent officer ; Edward Madden, of 
the 1§th foot; John Skerrett, of the late 
Welt India regiment; Pildebrand-Oakes, 
of the 26th foot ; Colin Campbell, of the 
6th foot; George Prevoft, of the 6oth 
foot ; Stair Park Dalrymple, of the 7aft 
foot; John Ormfby Vandeleur, of the sth 
dragaon guards; John Carnegie, of the 
rith light dragoons ; William Waller, of 
the 3d dragoons; fir Thomas Chapman, 
of the 6h diagoon guards; Mervyn 
Archdall, of the rath light dragoons ; 
John Haydock Boardman, of the 2d drae 
goons; Edward Dawfon, of the 8ta foot 5 
John Cope Sherbroke, of the 33d foot ; 
James Hall, of the Sih light dragoons ; 
William Payne, of the 3d drazoon guards 
—To be colonels in the army. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTrre, 
JANUARY 30. 

THOMAS Tremblett, cf Exeter, and 
John Hall, of Alphington, Devonihire, 
merchants. 

Thomas Birkitt, of Kirton, Lincofa- 
fhire, draper. 

Jonathan Sale, Rylands Sale, and James 
Sale the younger, of Liverpool, coai- 
merchants, 

Mark Moody, of King-ftrect, Covent. 

arden, cornfadctor. 

William Tracey, of Portia, Hamp- 
fhire, flopfeller. 

Thomas Kent, of Sandbach, Chefhire, 
maititer. , 

John Marwhal, of Evefham-buildings, 
St. Pancras, money-fcrivener. 

FEBRUARY 3. 

John Chapell Pozer, of Newton Buhhell, 
Highweck, Devonthire, dealer. 

James Jeflop, of Wappenham, North- 
amptonfhire, cow-dealer. 

James Doxon, of Manchefter, mer- 
chant. 

John Brook, of Carlton, Yorkhiire, 
dealer. 


os 
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John Bell, of Plymouth, merchant. 

Richard Spindelow, of Providence-row, 
¥infbury-fquare, coach-paintgr. 

Richard Prynn, of Bath, draper. 

Ferruary 6. ‘ 

Florian Winditelger, of the Strand, 
forrier. 

James Noble, of Prince’s-ftreet, Welt- 
miintter, ftable- keeper. 

Stephen Faulkner, John Hart, and Lin 
Dillon, of Bolton-in-le-moors, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton-fpinners. 

Goodwin Nafh, of Brifiol, cabinet- 
maker. 

Jobn Stafford, of Bath, upholder. 

John Adams, of Portfea, Hants, flop- 
felier. 

FEBRUARY 10. 

William Morris, of Manchefter, cot- 
ton-manufaSturer. 

Thomas Iliffe, of Birmingham, fteel 
toymaker. 

David Dunderdale, of Holbeck, York- 
fhire, clothier. 

James Stanfield, of Manchefter, ma- 
nutacturer. 

James Swaine, of Stoke-under-Hamdon, 
Somerfethive, innkeeper. 

Flifabeth Wilfon, of Eaft Redford, in 
Nottinghamfhire, widow, innkeeper. 

John Gifford, of Liverpool, merchant. 

William Rothwell, of Manchelter, ma- 
nufafturer, 

William Jackfon, of Cambridge, apo- 
thecary. 

Jubn Waitehead, of Rochdale, Lanca- 
fhire, innkcerer. 

Jofeph Smith, and Thomas Smith, of 
Worceller, common carriers. 

Thomas Ealton, of Brittol, money- 
fcrivener. - 

FEBRUARY 13. 

"Phomas Robinfon, of Andoyer, Hants, 
prick-burner. 

William Hill, of Ledbury, Hereford- 
fhire, linen-draper. 

John Ellis, ot Chefter, wine-merchant. 

William Tibbs, of Richmond, Surry, 
mufic: feller. 

John Owen, of Ofweftry, Shrophhire, 
merchant. 

James Courtnefs, of Hurftperpoint, in 
Suffex, fhopkeeper. 

Jofeph Greenwood and Thomas Hodg- 
fon Malon, of Leeds, Yorkhhire, gro- 
cers. 

Richard Keytley, of Morton-in-the- 
Marh, Gloucefterthire, maltfter. 

Peter Vertaul, of Bell-davage- yard, 
Ludgate-hill, dealer. 


Alexander Gordon, of Snow-hill, 
cordwainer. 

Bridget Bernard, of Richmond, Surry, 
widow, dealer. 

Samuel Birch, of Burflem, Stafford- 
fhire, potter. 

George Langhorne, of Surry-ftreet, 
Black-friars-road, linen-draper. 

FEBRUARY 17. 

William Bentley, of Atton, Warwick 
fhire, lamp-maker. 

Robert Phompfon, of Lombard-ftreet, 
merchant. 

William Sheppard, of Rayleigh, Effex, 
farmer. 

John Southernden, of Rye, in Suffex, 
grocer. 

Jolin Grimftone, of Dudley, Worcefter- 
fhire, draper. 

William Bell Amber, of Midhurft, in 
Suffex, tallow-chandler, 

Joteph Cliff, of Gilderfome, Yorkhhive, 
horfe-dealer. 

Jofeph Berry, of Netherthongue, York- 
fhire, clothier. 

William Overton, of Walfall, Staf- 
fordfhire, baker. 

John Maudiley, of Birmingham, mo- 
ney-icrivener. 

FFBRUARY 20. 

David Stee] the younger, of Old Bromp- 
ton, patent-engine-manufacturer. 

John Price, of Black-friars-road, 
cheefemonger. 

Ifaac Burnett, of King{ton-upon-Hull, 
grocer. 

John Turner, of Manchefter, dealer. 

Robert Freer, of Leiceiter, hofer. 

Evan Evans, of Briitel, woollen-dra- 


Ss 

Thomas Ringrofe, of Beverley, York~ 
fhire, carpenter. 

William Bailey, of Malmefbury, Wiit- 
fhire, vi&tualler. 

Lewis Bairftow, and John Langmore, 
of Mancheiter, muflin-manufacturers. 

James Malcom, of Yardley, Herts, 
dealer, 

FEBRUARY 24. 

Sufanna Solomon, of Briftol, uphol- 
fterer. 

John Foulger, of Clare, Suffolk, inn- 
holder. 

William Coleman, of Norwich, inn- 
keeper. 

William Laverack, of Kingfton-upon- 
Hull, coal-merchant. 

Stephen Pardy, of Southampton, whee¢l- 
wright. 

Thomas Soederberg, of Tottenham- 
court-road, cabiuct-maker, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

CAVALLO’s Effay on the Medicinal 
Properties of Fa&titious Airs, 8vo. 6s. 

Lyfons* Roman Antiquities at Wood- 
chefter, folio, 101. 10s. boards. 

Polwhele’s Old Englifh Gentleman, 
vo. 7S. 

Euttace’s Elegy to the Memory of 
Burke, 1s. ; 

Wakefield’s Stritures on Bifhop Wil- 
fon'’s Addrefs, 1s. 6d. 

Martine’s State of the See of St. An- 
drew’s, 410. ros. 6d. boards. 

Fitzgerald’s Poems, fmall 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Rayner’s Commentary of Hierocles on 
the Golden Verfes of Pythagoras, Svo. 
4s. fewed. 

Cowe’s Religious and Philanthropic 
Traéts, 2s. 6d. 

Godwin’s (Mary Wollftonecraft) Poft- 

‘ humous Works, 4 vol. {mall 8vo. 18s. 

Godwin’s (William) Memoirs of 
Mary Wollftonecraft Godwin, fmall 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Hunter’s Tribute to the Manes of 
Unfortunate Poets, with other Poems, 
1zino. 6s. 

Daubeny’s Guide to the Church, 8vo. 
8s. 

Knave or Not, a Comedy, 2s. 

Blue-beard, or Female Curiofity, a 
Drama, 1s. 6d. 

Warner’s Rural Walks through Wales, 
8vo. 75. ‘ 

Halford’s Gresford Vale, and other 
Poems, 4to. 35. 

Beatfon’s Effay on Vertical and Hori- 
zontal Windmills, 2s. 6d. 

Young’s Effay on Humanity to Ani- 
mals, 12mo. 35. 

Pit’s Addrefs on the Deficiency of Ha- 
bitations and Fuel for the Poor, 2s. 6d. 

Refleétions on the late Augmentation 
of the Peerage, 3s. 61. 

Calaf, a Perfian Tale, 2 vol. 8s. 

Enamoured Spirit, a Novel, 3s. 6d. 

Coote’s Hiltory ot England, 9 vol. 8ve. 
gl. 12s. 

Emily de Vazmont, 3 vol. 12s. 

Myfierious Marriage, a Play, 258. 

M‘Cartney’s Ciccro’s Tieatife of Mo- 
ral Duty, 8vo. 6s. : 

Gillies’ Ariftotle’s Ethics and Politics, 
2 vol. gto. 21. 10s. 

Hiltory of my Father, a Romance, 
izmo. 4s. 

Duncan’s Annals of Medicine, for 
3797, 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Willan’s Detcription and Treatment 
- aaa Diicates, Order 2, 4to. 155. 
Cwed, 





AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
Febuary 17, 1793. 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthelss 
Inland Counties. 
Wheat. Kye Barley. Oats. 
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